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THE WEEK. 


Sir Epwarp Grey made an important statement 
in the House of Commons on Thursday. He said that 
it had been found necessary to increase our small gar- 
rison in Egypt. The garrison, at that time 5,000 
strong, was reduced in 1904. This measure of precau- 
tion and warning has been forced on the Government 
by the aggressions and the intrigues of the Porte. We 
are dealing with something more than a frontier dispute. 
On the dispute itself it is difficult to see that the Sultan 
has any case at all. Our argument that Tabah is 
historically a dependency of Egypt is confirmed Ly 
explicit Turkish documents. But the Sultan is not 
merely carrying on a frontier controversy with us in 
the spirit of a bad neighbour ; he is actually engaged in 
trying to foment disaffection in Egypt itself. Our Govern- 
ment has shown exemplary patience in the face alike 
of aggression at Tabah and of intrigue in Egypt. 
That patience will convince everyone that the conclu- 
sions to which the Government and Lord Cromer 
have come are deliberate and well-considered. 





Lorp Cromer’s annual report on Egypt is always 
a fascinating document, and the difficulties which have 
arisen in our relation with Turkey lend it this year a 
special interest. The report published on Thursday 
contains, among other things, an account of the begin- 
ning of an attempt to introduce a regular administration 
into the desert of Sinai. The desert is occupied by some 
30,000 Arabs and a small tribe of descendants of the 
troops sent by the Emperor Justinian to defend the 
Sinaiconvent. The Sultan has resented Lord Cromer’s 
tentative introduction into this neglected country 
of those principles of order and justice which 
have changed the face of Egypt, and _ has 
occupied Tabah as a way of asserting his impugned 
authority. The Sultan by a firman of 1892 gave the 
peninsula to Egypt, but he argues that as Egypt is only 
a province of the Ottoman Empire the firmans are 
domestic arrangements which the Porte can alter. 
This, as the Manchester Guardian points out, 
would imply that the Sultan might at any 
time revoke the firman of 1873 which gave 
the Khedive absolute control of the internal 
administration and finances of the country, subject to 
the payment of an annual tribute. We shall deal later 
with other topics raised by the report. Certainly, as 
Lord Crewe said on Thursday, the country will support 
the Government in the measures it may have to take 
in defence of the rights of Egypt and the interests of 
just and orderly government. 

WE cannot pretend to be satisfied with Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s answers to Mr. Mackarness on 
Thursday. Mr. Churchill had given the House of 
Commons to understand that the Chinese coolies were 
to be given liberty to return to China and that some of 
the worst abusesof Chinese labour were being removed. 
Yesterday Mr. Churchill had to admit that after two 
months he could make no statement of the measures 
that the Government had taken to give effect to the 
first of these promises and to ask for further 
patience. As Mr. John Ward pointed out, the 
promise is already two months old. Further, we 
cannot agree with Mr. Churchill’s view that the extent 
of the Rand is a sufficient reason for denying the 
coolies charged with minor offences access to the 


ordinary courts. We hoped that one means by which 
the Government meant to remove the taint of slavery 
was to substitute British for compound justice. 





Mr. Morvey was asked a question on Tuesday 
about the alleged disaffection in the Indian army. He 
replied that he could not discover any traces 
of disaffection, though he admitted, in answer to 
a further question, that Lord Kitchener’s scheme had 
put a severer strain on officers and men alike. 
We explained last week our’ reasons for 
thinking that the policy of pushing on these costly 
and vexatious changes is unnecessary and imprudent. 
Our opinion is confirmed by reading an important 
article published in the 7Zzmes on Tuesday describing 
the remarkable growth of the National Congress 
Party in India. We fear that it must be admitted 
that comparatively little has been done since 
the days of Lord Ripon’s liberal and courageous 
government to develop the share which India herself 
ought to have in her Government and institutions, and 
that one of the grievances of which India is most 
vividly conscious is the imposition of military schemes 
which she cannot afford to maintain. Mr. Gokhale, in 
a speech he made on the Indian Budget, of which we 
have now received a full report, lays great stress 
on the tendency to narrow rather than ex- 
pand the openings for Indian officers in the 
Indian Army. He quoted, as an example, Lord 
Kitchener’s action in increasing the proportion of 
British officers, which Lord Salisbury fixed as seven to 
a regiment, to twelve or thirteen. We are confident 
that Mr. Morley’s great powers of sympathy, and of 
imagination will do something to arrest this dangerous 
and disappointing reaction in the conceptions and 
practice of our rule in India. 





Tue disasters at San Francisco have not proved 
as wholesale as was expected last week. A list of the 
dead, incomplete as yet of course, is being published, 
and it does not threaten to be nearly as long as was 
first feared. Part of the city is saved. A number of 
prominent citizens have held a consultation to consider 
the rebuilding of San Francisco, and have resolved to 
make it the most beautiful city in the world. New 
wharfs and depdts have been planned which 
it is estimated will cost some £5,000,000. The 
Canadian Government voted £20,000 towards the 
relief of the sufferers, which, in accordance 
with President Roosevelt’s resolve that America 
alone should bear the cost of repairing the 
diasters, has been refused. This resolution has been 
resented in Germany as ‘‘ creating a new Monroe 
doctrine,” which is surely a foolish significance to 
put upon an expression of very intelligible pride. It is 
interesting to hear that the Dowager Empress of China, 
not hitherto famed for works of mercy, has sent 
£14,000 towards the relief funds and £5,600 for the 
San Franciscan Chinese. What is now riveting the 
attention of the world is the energy which the 
Americans are showing in the work of restoration. 

FURTHER elections to the electoral bodies for the 
Russian Duma show striking victories for the anti- 
Governmental parties, particularly the Constitutional 
Democrats, who in Odessa, for instance, secured 
seventy-nine out of the eighty mandates. The Liberal 
paper Nasha Zhisn forecasts the Duma itself as likely 
to contain eighty-seven Government supporters, 275 
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members of the Opposition, and 100 independent 
péasants ; and it seems certain that even if the latter, 
who are an unknown quantity, vote with the Govern- 
ment, the Opposition will command a very substantial 
majority. Meantime the successful launching of the 
great loan seems to be emboldening the Govern- 
ment to restrict beforehand the Duma’s_ powers 
still further. Ministerial irresponsibility is to be 
complete, and even M. Durnovo is not expected 
to lose his portfolio. An incident at Sevastopol 
illustrates the present attitude of the bureaucracy to the 
Duma. That city returned to its electoral college a 
Radical nephew of the late notorious Minister of Educa- 
tion, Sipiagin, whereupon the military commandant 
promptly expelled him from the city. Application was 
made to Count Witte for his return, and granted by 
him, but the commandant refused to take any notice of 
Count Witte’s instructions ; and so the elected M. 
Sipiagin, who may be elected to the Duma, remains 
forbidden to associate with his electors, and may, it 
seems, be forbidden to take his Duma seat. 

Count GuicctarpinI, the Foreign Minister, made 
a statement in answer to an interpellation in the Italian 
Senate on Tuesday. He said that Italy’s policy at 
Algericas had been one of conciliation. He had no 
modifications to announce. Italy’s policy was one of 
fidelity to the Triple Alliance, traditional intimacy 
with Great Britain, and sincere friendship with 
France. Writing on this subject, our correspondent 
in Rome says that Germany is making desperate 
efforts to show Italy the risks she runs through 
her wavering attitude as a member of the Triple 
Alliance, and is doing all that is possible to retain 
her. The arguments of those who are supposed to 
be the interpreters of the Government of Berlin are 
that the German Empire in so acting is not inspired 
only by their own interests, as, they say, ‘“we have now 
sufficient force to stand alone even ayainst a coalition 
which might include, besides France and Russia, 
England and Italy also.” However, all these reasons do 
not succeed in stopping the growing feeling against the 
Triple Alliance, which has been revived and strengthened 
by the attitude of Germany and her Press on the occa- 
sion of the Vesuvius eruption, when the delay in 
expressing sympathy with the regions suffering from 
the catastrophe was emphasised in a most rude and 
tactless manner by representing it as a punishment 
to Italy for the way in which her representative 
at Algeciras, Marquis Viscont? Venosta, behaved 
in supporting France instead of Germany. To all 
these direct and indirect remonstrances Italy answers 
that she has no intention of remaining in the Triplice 
in a subordinate position, wishing instead to be as free 
as the two other Powers have always held themselves 
to conclude agreements outside the Triplice. 

THE decision of the Army Council with regard 
to the ragging case in the 1st Battalion of the 
Scots Guards is that Colonel Cuthbert, who was in 
command of the battalion, shall be placed on half- 
pay; that Captain Strachey is to be removed from 
his adjutancy and severely censured; and that the 
thirteen lieutenants concerned are all to be severely 
censured and to have their leave stopped for periods 
of one or two years respectively ; while one of 
them is to be twice and six are to be once super- 
seded for promotion. An expression of the dis- 
pleasure of the Army Council is also to be conveyed to 
Surgeon-Major Whiston because of his action in the 
matter. The decision has given general satisfaction, 
though everyone is sorry for so distinguished an 
officer as Colonel Cuthbert in the situation to which 
his error has brought him. Being informed that Mr. 
Clark-Kennedy had objectionable habits, he thought 
that those habits could best be improved by his 
brother officers. He therefore suggested to his 


brother officers that they should deal with him; 
and he seems to have supposed that they would 
proceed to do so in some gentle and kindly way. 
He was wrong. They acted not like gentlemen who 
have a difficult and delicate duty to perform, but like 
cruel and ill-governed schoolboys. 

WE have spoken of Colonel Cuthbert’s error, but 
the error was a very grave one. He must have known 
of the outrages that occurred in other regiments, andthat 
the Army Council had marked its sense of the gravity 
and disgrace of those proceedings by issuing a strong 
memorandum to all commanding officers giving notice 
of their determination to inflict severe penalties in case 
such incidents occurred again. Those incidents ought 
to have been enough to warn Colonel Cuthbert of the 
consequences of letting junior officers take the law 
into their own hands. The country is determined that 
these scandals shall cease. The King’s commission 
is regarded in the Army—and rightly—as a great 
honour. That being so, it should entitle everyone who 
holds it to decent treatment. It should also make 
everyone who holds it remember that he is no longer 
a schoolboy. We hope that after the signal example 
the Army Council has made we shall hear no more of 
commanding officers who devolve their responsibilities 
on junior officers who act like hooligans. 





Tue Government’s Trades Disputes Bill was read a 
second time on Wednesday without a division. The 
second reading was moved by Sir William Robson in 
a speech of great ability. His position was in some 
senses a difficult one. He had to explain that the 
Government were going to leave the question of 
giving the Trade Unions’ funds immunity to the de- 
cision of the House of Commons. As it is well 
known from the division on Mr. Hudson’s bill 
what that decision will be, the Government 
may be said to have abandoned their own proposal. 
The Solicitor-General defended, as we think with 
great success, the conduct of the Government in accept- 
ing this change in its bill and also the principle which 
the Government are now adopting. He showed in a 
very lucid speech that if Trade Unions are to sufter 
the liabilities of incorporation they must enjoy all its 
privileges. This might lead to rather curious 
results. A contract made by a Trade Union with its 
members that they should not return to work during a 
strike without the consent of the majority of members, 
would be legally enforceable, and therefore we might 
have Trade Unions going to Chancery to obtain injunc- 
tions restraining starving men from resuming work 
when they wish te. The Solicitor-General quoted a 
very apt saying of Lord Morley in the discussions of 
the bill of 1871; ‘‘ The objects of Trade Unions were 
mostly such as courts of law should neither enforce 
nor modify nor annul, but such as rested on consent.” 
The Solicitor-General made it clear that the bill will be 
so amended as to give Trade Unions immunity, and 
that the amendment will not take the exact form of the 
clause in Mr. Hudson’s bill, which has been proved to 
be inadequate to its object. 

Str WituiAM Rosson, deprecating the exagge- 
rated and alarmist language that had been used about 
the dreadful things that Trade Unions are now licensed 
to do, pointed very justly to the record of the Trade 
Unions. If it was argued that Trade Unions had a 
privileged position in England which they had 
not elsewhere, his answer was that in no 
country had there been less industrial disorder. 
Mr. Shackleton welcomed the Solicitor-General’s 
speech, and made an important point in answer to 
Mr. Bowles, who said that Trade Unionists only repre- 
sented one-seventh of the working classes. Mr. 
Shackleton reminded him that non-Unionists received 
the benefit of Trade Union agitation, as has just 
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happened in the advance of cotton-spinners’ wages in 
Lancashire. Mr. Balfour joined in the Solicitor- 
General’s praise of the moderation and sense of 
responsibility shown by the Trade Unions, but blamed 
the Government for surrendering, as he described it, to 
the Labour Party. A new member, Mr. Salter, madea 
strong speech against the bill, but the country is not 
likely to overlook the fact that the Opposition was 
thinly represented in the House of Commons, and that 
it declined to divide against the Government bill. 





THE most interesting incident of the week in the 
discussions on the Education Bill has been the decision 
of the Catholics to oppose it; the decision has been 
formed after further deliberation than the Anglican 
leaders required, but we think it is a serious mistake. 
Several Bishops have made speeches condemning the 
bill, and the Bishop of Salisbury has described the pro- 
moters as the enemies of their country. Of more 
moderate Churchmen, Canon Hensley Henson and Dr. 
Rashdall give the bill a general support, but our view 
that denominational education cannot permanently 
remain has been strengthened by observing that these 
supporters of the compromise find it necessary to insist 
on some kind of religious test. 





THE great Parliamentary event of next week will 
be Mr. Asquith’s financial statement on Monday. He 
will be able to announce that at last a considerable 
sum has been devoted to the reduction of debt; and it 
is expected that he will provide on a handsome scale 
for the Sinking Fund in the current financial year. 
The surplus for remission of taxes will not be a large 
one unless Mr. Asquith is able to announce that ‘‘ the 
speedy and substantial reductions,” which are being 
effected at the War Office and the Admiralty, will 
have some effect upon this year’s estimates. It is 
possible that Mr. Asquith may feel himself justified 
in taking 2d. off tea and repealing the coal duty as 
from, say, October next. Under the circumstances 
we should regard such a budget as a sound and useful 
one, especially if the borrowing for naval and military 
works is put anend to. We shall be disappointed if 
something is not done to make motor cars contribute 
far more substantially than they do at present to the up- 
keep of roads. A further graduation of the death duties 
would also give great satisfaction. However, curiosity 
will soon be satisfied, and next week we shall be able 
to pass from prophecy to the safer and easier task of 
criticism. De 

THE wages crisis in the Lancashire cotton trade 
has been settled amicably for the present. There was 
never much reason for fearing that it would not be. 
The men’s demand for a rise assumed, of course, the 
most serious character as soon as the Amalgamated 
Union of Cotton Spinners took it up ; but there was no 
likelihood that the employers would resist it, and so 
rcnplisbem ie of work in times so prosperous as 
the present. The new agreement with the Spinners’ 
Union fixes a five per cent. rise in wages, to 
last unchanged for twelve months, and engages both 
parties to do their utmost to arrange within that time 
a conciliation scheme, with some automatic plan for 
regulating the fluctuations of wages. Thus it renews 
the pledge given at the previous agreement in August 
of last year. The formulation and adoption of some 
such scheme would be a very great boon to the in- 
dustry in many respects ; but the prospect of discover- 
ing one satisfactory to both parties is obscured by 
more real difficulties than anyone unacquainted with 
the actual conditions would suppose. Mr. C. W. 
Macara, who for so many years has so eonstantly and 
open-mindedly tried to promote it, deserves un- 
qualified sympathy in the efforts which he and others 
are making to bring employers and employed into a 
more permanent harmony. 


At a time when the proposal of free meals for 
underfed school children is likely to produce practical 
legislation of some kind or other, it is interesting to 
learn what expedients continental and American cities 
have adopted to meet the same problem that faces us. 
The Government have therefore done wisely in pub- 
lishing a White Paper giving the facts. In several 
cases on the continent the end is achieved by the muni- 
cipalities helping various charitable societies which 
undertake to feed a large number of children during 
the winter months. In a few the expense comes 
entirely out of the rates. In America, on the 
other hand, no public body gives any financial 
contribution toward feeding school children. In 
New York a Children’s Aid Society and a Female 
Guardian Society have established schools which pro- 
vide for underfed children. These schools are super- 
vised by the Board of Education. Each day food is 
provided, namely, dinner, and breakfast when it is 
required. The children have the choice of eating at 
the school or returning home. About one half of them 
usually stay. The societies state that parents who can 
afford to feed their children almost invariably do so. 
There are school visitors whose business it is to inves- 
tigate the home conditions of each pupil. We shall 
give more detailed accounts of these various methods 
in another issue. Pe 

WE are not surprised that the supporters of 
Women’s Suffrage are hastening to‘ disavow the 
eccentricities of the Maenads of femininism who had 
to be removed from the Gallery on Wednesday evening. 
They have indeed every reason for their bitter chagrin. 
Mr. Cremer had done his best to advance their cause 
by making a speech against it which might have tickled 
a tap-room. Half-a-dozen delirious women contrived 
in a very few moments to undo all that the vulgarities 
of that speech had done for their cause. The chief 
obstacle to Women’s Suffrage is not that many people 
are hostile to it but that comparatively few people 
are passionately anxious for it. The fanatical women 
who try to disturb every public meeting and to ex- 
asperate every public man are doing their best to con- 
vert friends into neutrals and neutrals into opponents. 

On Tuesday Mr. Wood and his orchestra gave an 
excellent Tchaikowsky concert at the Queen’s Hall. 
This is not an unusual event ; but it is worth remark- 
ing that Tchaikowsky still draws and holds vast audi- 
ences. The size of the audience may have been due 
partly to the fact that Mr. Kreisler played Tchaikowsky’s 
violin concerto. He is perhaps the chief violinist in the 
world after Joachim and Isaye. He has not quite the 
nobility of the one or the magic of the other, but in 
clearness and quiet strength he surpassesall his fellows. 
He was not quite perfectly matched perhaps with the 
violin concerto. He was scarcely reckless and 
childish and passionate enough for it. A Russian 
or some kind of Slav seems to be needed for that 
strange Slavonic music. But still his performance 
was worth going a long way to hear, and in the beau- 
tiful slow movement, all moonlight and whispering 
forest trees and nightingale’s notes, he was perfect. 
The orchestra played the “ Francesca da Rimini,” that 
extraordinary piece of despairing tenderness and 
triumphant brutality, magnificently. They also played 
the Pathetic Symphony, which loses none of its power 
at the thirtieth hearing. It is certainly one of the great 
pieces of music of the world. It stands with 
Tolstoy's ‘‘War and Peace” as a revelation of the 
Russian mind and soul. It is unhappy, of course, 
but with a tragic, glorious grief, not with that 
mere discomfort of feeble will and disordered 
nerves which so much modern art and literature 
expresses. Mr. Wood is always varying in his 
interpretation of it, and each new rendering seems the 
best when you hear it. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE NATION. 
WO very different documents have been contri- 
buted to the literature of the education contro- 
versy during the past week. The Bishop of Birming- 
ham’s letters in the Birmingham Post have been 
printed by Mr. Murray in pamphlet form (Objections 
to the Education Bill, 1906. 6d.) and Canon Hensley 
Henson has published a book (Religion in the Schools. 
Macmillan, 2s. 6d.) which is composed of ajdresses 
given in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, during Lent. 
The main subject of both pamphlets is ‘‘ Fundamental 
Christianity ” and “ Undenominational Religion,” and 
Canon Henson is as warm in defending as the Bishop 
is in attacking this conception. That conception, we 
need hardly say, is no part of Liberalism. It is the 
compromise on which the majority of the people of the 
country agreed in 1870, and it has existed since, not 
because any set of principles obliges any set of men to 
defend it but because it has been found in practice a 
convenient arrangement. Many Liberals, among whom 
we count ourselves, would prefer to have the State 
teaching entirely neutral, and though Canon Henson is 
very angry with the suggestion, we think it is to this 
that the State must ultimately come. His book, read with 
Dr. Gore’s, shows how strong is the contrast between 
the views of the Broad Churchmen and High Churchmen. 
Yet the arrangement for which the High Churchmen 
are fighting so vigorously puts the religious teaching in 
Church schools at the mercy of the chance which may 
send either a Broad Churchman or a Low Churchman 
to a particular living. Dr. Gore’s ‘‘corporate stan- 
dards,” under these circumstances, must be almost as 
bewildering as undenominationalism itself, for the in- 
terpretation of the Bible. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing in Canon 
Henson’s book is his account of the comparative peace 
of the Churches when the National Society was esta- 
blished. In 1820 the famous Baptist preacher, Robert 
Hall, preached at Bristol on behalf of the National 
schools. It would certainly be difficult to picture 
Dr. Clifford preaching to-day on behalf of the National 
schools. To-day the alienation, whatever its causes, is 
complete, and that fact alone makes it essential that the 
education controversy should be settled on lines that 
will pacify more than it will inflame the quarrels of 
religion. Certainly a Liberal Government which makes 
it its boast that it serves no interest and oppresses no 
class will consider its education measure a failure if it 
can be convicted of redistributing rather than redressing 
genuine grievances in the community. The Govern- 
ment has no intention of putting its great power to 
brutal uses. Rose used to say, “ This is a very difficult 
question. We must bring our majority to bear on it.” 
That is not the temper in which Mr. Birrell regards 
his difficulties or the means that are available for their 
solution, and it would bea great thing if this were re- 
cognised from the first. Nobody gains anything by 
assuming that everyone is acting from bad or implacable 
motives. We are glad to see that the Bishop of Croydon 
and other Churchmen appreciate this truth, and we wish 
the controversy could be argued out in the spirit of his 
letter and Dr. Meyer’s speech at the Baptist Union. 

The central and inflexible principle of the Bill is the 
establishment of public control. The General Election 
meant that the old system of village govern- 
ment from the hall and the vicarage must cease. 


England is, for the moment at any rate, serious in 
its enthusiasm for democracy. Last Wednesday, for 
example, the House of Commons gave a _ second 
reading without a division to a bill for abolishing the 
present property qualifications for the county bench. 
The end of the vicar’s government of the village 
school is in this sense as independent of religious 
considerations as the end of the property qualifica- 
tion for magistrates. The Government is merely 
giving effect to a genuine and general desire 


for a democratic advance. If the desire for this 
reform in itself is quite distinct from religious 
motives, so is the opposition to it. The 


clergyman has long enjoyed a position of authority. 
He has used it in the main with a high sense of 
responsibility. He has made sacrifices to maintain it. 
It is just as natural for him to resent the inevitable 
progress of democracy as it is for the country gentle- 
man and as it was for the French aristocracy. Civil 
government has been part of the clergyman’s life, and 
he is reluctant to exchange a position of authority for 
one of equality. The dictum of the sixteenth century, 
ubi regio ibi religio has been in this case inverted ; ui 
religio ibt regio. The vicar, because he was vicar, exer- 
cised a most important function in civil affairs. It is 
quite natural that he should regret the change, but it 
is equally natural that all friends of democratic govern- 
ment, whatever their views on religion, should welcome 
it. Let us add that the change must be made in such 
a way that the village is given a living interest in its 
school. 

This question must be separated from that of 
religious instruction. Yet even Dr. Gore, whose main 
attack on the bill takes the form of attacking what he 
regards as the illiberal imposition on the school of a 
religion he dislikes, is also to be found deprecating the 
advance of democracy. Heis generally regarded as a 
bishop of Liberal views, but in his pamphlet he speaks 
as if the only defect of the existing system in the vil- 
lages is that Noncorformists have a grievance. He 
clearly thinks it a real misfortune that the rule of the 
squire and the parson should come to an end, and he 
resents particularly the establishment of the school- 
master in a position, as he thinks, of rivalry to the 
parson. Wecan imagine how he would regard the 
French village with its commune and its local school. 
We admit that the Nonconformists have a grievance 
in the villages, but we refuse to agree that the objec- 
tions to the present system begin and end with that 
grievance. There is the great objection that itis not 
self-government. It is part of a system that makes the 
feudal power the centre of gravity in the village. Those 
Englishmen who think the decay of the village is our 
worst evil, and that it can only be arrested by regenera- 
ting a vigorous rural society, look to the new village 
school as one of the agencies of that regeneration. 
Democratic government in the villages may not 
always be enlightened government. It may not always 
be generous government. It may not always be effi- 
cient government. But it is democratic government ; 
and it combines the hope and promise of democratic 
government with its risks and disadvantages. 

Surely if the Church is wise it will follow the advice 
given in an admirable letter from Canon Hicks, pub- 
lished in the Manchester Guardian, and recognise that 
this part of the billis inevitable, Further, we are con- 
vinced that if it is wise it will do its best to make the 
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new government of the village a success. The local 
clergyman will no longer set the tone of village 
government by authority, but he can do a great 
deal to set it by example and the _ influence 
of character. Dr. Fairbairn in his admirable pam- 
phlet on ‘‘ Education: National or Denominational,” 
published in 1902, said that one of the things that 
struck him most when he came into Nonconformist 
society in England was its devotion to its civil and poli- 
tical duties. The country clergyman has been gener- 
ally hardworking and disinterested, but his cir- 
cumstances have thrown him into a position that was 
difficult and false. His influence, we believe, will not 
be annihilated, it will be increased by a reform that 
releases him from that position. He can lead society 
when he ceases to govern it. If the Church recognises 
that public control is inevitable it will turn its attention 
to those parts of the bill that are contingent. The 
arrangements for religious instruction are not like those 
established for popular control ; they are devices to 
accommodate the different religious societies of the 
community. What arrangements, then, are possible 
when democratic control is postulated ? Obviously no 
arrangement that gives the Church the appointment of 
teachers. Our own belief is that the best suggestion 
was that made by Mr. Birrell himself four years ago. 
But if that is impossible, and the country insists on 
State undenominational teaching, it is necessary to do 
everything that is consistent with the principle of public 
control to do justice to the claims of minorities. We 
have, from the first, expressed our opinion that it would 
be better to give facilities in all schools, and not merely 
in the transferred schools, and to make the section 
regarding the four-fifths arrangement compulsory and 
not optional. Unfortunately, the protests of the bishops 
and the more deliberate decision of the Catholics suggest 
that the minorities themselves are determined to demand 
not merely liberty to teach but authority to govern. 





THE DIFFICULTY IN NATAL, 


HE most disquieting piece of news from Natal is 

the report of the speech of Mr. Maydon, a member 

of the Natal Ministry. Mr. Maydon, we learn, thanked 
God that the tax had forced the issue at an unfavour- 
able time because there was no doubt that the natives, 
thinking that the time was ripe, had shown what was 
in their mind, thus enabling the Government to deal 
with discontent that had long been _ seething. 
Expressions which we think ill-judged and improper 
have been used in the House of Commons in 
the course of comments on the situation in Natal. 
We regret for example that one member should have 
compared Natal’s rights to self-government with those 
of West Ham, and that another should have been 
betrayed into the suggestion that the whole trouble 
was inspired by the Rand, which wanted to be able to 
draw on a new supply of native labour. But nothing 
that has been said in the House of Commons was so 
damaging a criticism of the competence or the gravity 
of the Natal Government as this outburst from 
a Natal Minister. He is a member of the 
responsible Government, and he goes very near to 
charging himself and his colleagues with deliberately 
fomenting this native disturbance. It was Bismarck 
who advised diplomatists and Governments never to 
try to guess the intentions of Providence. In this case 


there seems to be considerable evidence which goes to 
show that Mr. Maydon and his colleagues were not 
correct in their anticipations. The 77zbune quotes the 
language of two rather important authorities—one the 
Under-Secretary for Native Affairs, and the other the 
Civil Commissioner for Zululand. Both these officials, 
writing in 1904 (Mr. Maydon, it will be noticed, thinks 
the discontent has ‘‘long been seething”), rejected 
with some warmth the suggestion of native disaffec- 
tion. The Civil Commissioner for Zululand said no mis- 
apprehension existed in the official mind on the subject, 
and that these rumours were in some, if not in most, 
instances ‘‘ the production of sinister designs.” The 
Opinion of these two authorities alone will make 
outsiders hesitate to accept Mr. Maydon’s views. But 
what will make them hesitate even more is 
the revelation Mr. Maydon himself gives of 
the respect which is due to his judgment. A Minister 
who can at a most critical moment make a speech 
which not only brings a charge against a large com- 
munity which his Gevernment has every reason to keep 
tranquil and composed, but virtually encourages the 
natives to believe that all their worst suspicions of the 
Government’s motives in introducing this tax were just, 
is scarcely the kind of politician whose predictions 
carry prima facie very much weight. 

The same kind of reflection, we fear, is suggested 
by the report of the speech of the Prime Minister of 
Natal. Mr. Smythe said that the Imperial Government’s 
recent interference had been unwarranted, and the 
resignation of the Ministry had been the only means 
of protesting against it. He added that he would be 
very sorry to see Natal ask for Imperial 
assistance, for if she did so the _ settlement 
would be removed from her hands. Now, Mr. 
Smythe’s speech can only be based on an entire mis- 
understanding of the pesition of Natal. Natal is not 
in the position of self-governing colonies such as 
Canada or Australia. This was recognised when 
self-government was granted. The correspondence 
between Lord Knutsford, Lord Salisbury’s Colonial 
Secretary, and Sir C. B. H. Mitchell, Governor of 
Natal, makes it quite clear that the Conservative 
Government, no less than the Liberal Opposition, were 
convinced of the necessity of special treatment in the 
case of Natal. Lord Knutsford pointed out at the 
very beginning that the tremendous disproportion 
between the native and the white population 
would be held by outside spectators to constitute a 
grave objection to giving responsible government at all. 
The discussion of details ranged rourd the methods by 
which the Home Government sought to guarantee the 
Imperial control of native interests. They proposed 
that all measures specially affecting non-Europeans 
should be reserved for the signification of the will of the 
Home Government, that £20,000 should be put on the 
Civil List to be spent on the natives, that there should 
be an Under-Secretary for Native Affairs whose salary 
should be on the Civil List, and that the Governor of 
Natal should exercise the powers of paramount 
native chief. Strong endeavours were made to 
persuade the Home Government to modify 
these arrangements so as to provide that 
these powers should be exercised by the Governor 
in Council, but Lord Knutsford and his colleagues 
were firm. They insisted that the Governor should not 
be subjected to the decisions of the Ministers in 
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exercising the powers and functions of supreme chief. 
Further, they refused to agree that the £20,000 to be 
voted for the natives should be subject to the ordinary 
legislative control of the Natal Parliament. They 
made it quite clear that Natal’s position was excep- 
tional. It is, therefore, quite beside the mark to 
suggest that, if Natal does not use Imperial help in 
its native affairs, it can dispense with Imperial advice. 

The interference of the Imperial Government in the 
affairs of Natal is not regulated by the military assist- 
ance they give in any emergency but by considerations 
of public policy. It is obviously unwise for any Govern- 
ment to interfere except for some cogent reason. The less 
the Imperial Government has to interfere the better for 
the mother country and the colony itself. The Prime 
Minister of Natal apparently thinks that the Imperial 
Government can never interfere without making things 
worse. He gave as a classical illustration of the 
mistakes to which the Imperial Government is 
liable the conduct of Mr. Chamberlain in repatriating 
Dinizulu. We hope that the present troubles may be 
composed soon enough and wisely enough to relieve 
the Home Government from the necessity of interven- 
tion, or, as Lord Elgin put it in his tactful speech, 
co-operation ; but if the natives are governed in the 
spirit of Mr. Maydon’s speech, the position may 
become serious enough to oblige the Imperial 
Government to resume control of Zululand. Basuto- 
land, which was annexed to Cape Colony in 1871, 
was declared a Crown Colony in 1884 as the way 
out of the difficulty which had reached a climax 
in the Basuto rebellion. The native question concerns 
the whole of South Africa, and the offer of help from the 
Transvaal shows that this is recognised. Mistakes of 
treatment in one colony react on another. When 
South Africa is federated we shall see something like a 
uniform policy conceived ina larger spirit than that of 
smaller Governments. But in a crisis such as this 
it would be, as Lord Selborne has shown, a grave dere- 
liction of duty if the Imperial Government stood aloof. 





LABOUR CRISES IN FRANCE. 


HE situation brought about by the strikes and the 
revolutionary labour disturbances in France is 
undoubtedly much exaggerated, yet undoubtedly 
serious. Let us examine both the causes of exaggera- 
tion and the causes of real danger. 
First, the exaggeration is doubled by the fact that 
a general election is impending. This means that the 
prospects of upheaval are exaggerated, not only by 
the upheavalists, but by all the conservative or anti- 
Labour parties. The upheavalists exaggerate, as they 
always do, because they are really few and weak, and 
must look to win by bluff. The conservative politicians 
exaggerate because the threatened disturbances are a 
good bogey with which to frighten all timid electors 
into the reactionary camp. Each of these opposite 
exaggerators risk playing into their adversaries’ hands. 
The conservatives, who advertise the party of violence 
as a bogey, also magnify it for its moment as an inti- 
midating force. On the other hand, one of the worse 
hazards incurred by the party of violence is the pro- 
bability that as soon as their moment is over a panic- 
stricken country will return to power those opportunist 
or reactionary parties whom the progress of the last 
few years in France was reducing to insignificance. 


France would lose either way—by the triumph of un- 
constitutional violence to-morrow, or by the defeat of 
constitutional democracy the day after. 

Secondly, the germs of danger, which would not 
apart from the circumstances have been very serious, 
have become so owing partly to this exaggeration and 
the imminence of the general elections, partly to the 
recency in office of a very novel and experimental 
sort of Cabinet, partly to the example of disorder 
set by the conservative parties themselves at the 
taking of church inventories, partly to the genuine- 
ness of the labour grievances which the principal 
strikes were started to redress, and partly to the 
renascence among Socialist in/ellectuels in France, 
impatient of the delays of the past eight years’ consti- 
tutional democracy and impressed by the gigantesque 
Russian strikes of a belief in violence as a political 
method. The trouble started with the strike in the 
coalfields in the Pas-de-Calais and the Nord. The 
colliers there have a genuine case for striking ; their 
wages are relatively very low, while the dividends 
made by the companies employing them are very high ; 
they struck to obtain higher wages. But there were 
accompanying circumstances which from the start 
heated men’s blood ; the strike sprang straight out of 
the Courriéres disaster and the shock of working- 
class horror and public sympathy which it roused ; 
it was immediately taken up by M. Broutchoux 
and the Parisian Confédération du _ Travail, 
which represents the belief in violent means ; 
M. Clémenceau, as Minister of the Interior, did, 
indeed, take the wise and unusual step of going to 
Lens and meeting the strikers himself in person, but 
he also took the foolish and conventional one of 
pouring in troops and gendarmes. This is almost 
bound to aggravate matters ; the presence of troops 
provokes disturbances, the occurrence of disturbances 
compels the presence of more troops, and so on, in a 
vicious progress, ad infinitum. The stage now reached 
may be estimated by the fact that 50,000 special troops 
are quartered in the mining region. Itis needless to 
recall the regrettable incidents which have led up to 
this, the mobbing ard even killing of soldiers and 
officers, and the counter-allegations of brutality against 
the gendarmes ; the sensational reactionaries in our 
own Press keep us more than well informed about 
them. We should note that the colliery companies 
show no signs of yielding and have rejected M. Cl¢- 
menceau’s overtures; that the colliers’ regular trade 
union (led by M. Basly) is still firmly exhorting the men 
to fight the strike out by peaceable and regular methods, 
but has very little money wherewith to do so ; that the 
men’s hope, that public opinion on the morrow of the 
Courriéres disaster would be too strong for the com- 
panies, has completely failed; and that the statement 
of the violent party that more strikes have been won 
by violently frightening the masters and the Govern- 
ment than by conducting them in a legal way is 
possibly true as regards French strikes. 

This already difficult situation has been compli- 
cated during the last fortnight by a most unfortunate 
Parisian episode—the strike of 300 postal servants and 
their prompt unconditional dismissal by M. Barthou, 
the Minister controlling posts and telegraphs. It has 
long been a burning contention in the French labour 
world that State employees should be entitled to form 
trade unions, like any other employees, and have them 
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recognised by the employing Departments. At present 
they are treated as Lord Stanley used to treat our 
postal servants; and they want to be treated as Mr. 
Buxton treats our postal servants now. When the 
present Cabinet was formed some weeks ago the ques- 
tion was, itis known, discussed. M. Briand, as a Socialist, 
strongly insisted on the Buxton policy, in which M. 
Clémenceau also can scarcely disbelieve ; but eventually 
the Stanley policy was resolved on, and M. Barthou, 
an unbending adherent of it, was given the Ministry 
where the matter was most rife. The strike of the 
three bundred postal servants raised it almost imme- 
diately ; and its harsh suppression by M. Barthou put 
MM. Briand and Clémenceau in a most unenviably 
clumsy position, while exasperating all Socialist and 
Labour elements to white heat. The strides which the 
Confédération du Travail has made in the last few days 
towards a general strike are largely attributable to 
this, To discredit constitutional democracy among 
their hearers they have only to point to the present 
Ministers—-with the flower of it, Clémenceau, Briand, 
and Bourgeois among them—and then to the postal 
servants dismissed for the crime of striking. And the 
dangerous thing about this argument is the 
amount of truth which does really underlie it. Just 
as we noted above that the French miners have 
a good enough case for striking, so it has to 
be acknowledged that the pay of the French postal 
servants is low, and that their claim to combine to im- 
prove their condition is one which wise statesmanship, 
we think, cannot disallow. The trouble is that these 
just causes are being espoused by persons with repre- 
hensible methods, and the causes may gild the methods. 
The methods to which we allude are to some 
extent new. Violence, of course, is old—as old as 
human impatience with human delay, we suppose. 
And it has been preached among Socialists, though, 
especially since the fall of the Paris Commune in 1871, 
it has been disowned and deprecated by the vast 
majority among them. It forms no part of ‘ revolu- 
tionary” (as opposed to “ reformist’’) Socialism ; the 
greatest ‘‘ revolutionary” Socialists (such as Bebel) 
will have no more to do with it than the “ reformists.” 
But very lately in France, especially since the Russian 
strikes of last year, it has sprung up into quite 
a new vogue. The general strike, not for the 
instalment of constitutional democracy—as it 
has been actually practised with varying success 
in Belgium, Sweden, Holiand, and Russia—but 
asa sort of substitute for constitutional democracy, 
is being preached with much logic and eloquence like 
anew gospel. Beside it comes the contention that 
in all strikes the most feasible, most effective, and in 
the long run cheapest way is not to be passive and 
law-abiding, but frankly to be as violent as you can— 
to terrify the employing classes into surrender, and be 
reckless about doing temporary damage to the material 
wealth of the country. Such tactics will to thoughtful 
people with national temperaments so unlike the 
French as their northern neighbours, the English and 
the Belgians, seem foolish, far-away unrealities; but 
with thoughtful Frenchmen or Italians it is otherwise. 
Anyone interested in seeing what can be said for the 
new gospel should refer in a recent number of Le 
Mouvement Socialiste to an article ‘‘ Reflections sur la 
Violence,” by M. Georges Sorel, certainly one of the 
ablest of the younger Socialist writers in Europe. 


Of course the new school has to go along way ; 
but itdoes so. M. Griffuelhes, who has succeeded M. 
Broutchoux (now in prison) in the leadership of the Con- 
fédération, was asked the other day by‘an interviewer 
whether his proposed chronic strikes would not kill 
French trade. He replied, in effect, that he did not 
care. His duty was to crush out the employing class 
(écraser le patronat) at all costs. So unequal was the 
division of national wealth, that if half were absolutely 
destroyed in the achievement of an equitable distribution 
of the other half, all but a minute percentage of citizens 
would be much enriched by the combined process. It is 
precisely this logical and mathematical appeal to which 
the French mind is more openthan ours. The counter- 
instinct, which even in France has always come out on 
the top after very short submersions, is the instinct of 
social solidarity. In England this seems to be stronger 
than in France, but in France it is strong. Men refuse 
to see their society’s wealth recklessly destroyed, how- 
ever unjustly minute is their own share in it. They soon 
feel, too, that the rule of law, even when laws are bad, 
is preferable to the rule of violence, even when the 
violence is inaugurated by the most high-minded 
persons. The motives which sway the mass of men to 
this conclusion are not all admirable—they include 
moral insensibility, intellectual laziness, snobbishness, 
and traditionalism ; but they include also the great 
positive facts of human nature, upon which any really 
constructive reformer — in morals, sociology, or 
politics—must build. The Socialists with a construc- 
tive bent—and Socialism properly so-called has always 
been constructive—know that perfectly well. Few men 
in Europe, for example, realise it ina more living way 
than M. Jaurés. He and his following of practical 
Socialist politicians are suffering seriously from the 
new movement. On the one hand, it outbids them 
among their own adherents, and attracts away the 
young and ardent of these; on the other hand they 
suffer from the discredit and alarmed dislike among 
the non-Socialist public, which the new school is 
drawing down upon the heads of all Socialists indis- 
criminately. The outlook for all the extreme Left 
parties at the coming elections is proportionately less 
bright. 





“THE HEALTH OF A CITY.” 


N his concluding volume upon the Life and Labour 
of the People, Mr. Charles Booth expressed the 
hope that similar studies might be made elsewhere, 
and so a comparative science of city life be built up. 
Since then we have had, if no work so complete upon 
many different sides as those of Mr. Booth and Mr, 
Rowntree, several books giving very full information 
as to the conditions of life in various large towns. Mr. 
Marr has written upon “ Housing Conditions in Man- 
chester and Salford.” Mr. T. C. Horsfall has pro- 
duced a companion volume upon German methods of 
civic government. And now, in the late Dr. Russell’s 
book upon Sanitary Administration in Glasgow (Macle- 
hose, 7s. 6d.), we have the knowledge of the medical 
officer used to give us a very full picture of the con- 
ditions of a typical industrial city. If one may judge 
by the immunity from criticism of most sanitary 
authorities, sanitary administration is not a 
subject arousing much interest in the ordinary 
elector, partly no doubt because it isa technical matter 
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which drops out of sight behind the more conspicuous 
(though not more important) functions of public bodies ; 
partly, it must be confessed, because he is apt to resent 
as an encroachment any interference with his natural 
right to be dirty. Asaneducation in sanitary morality 
the central portion of Dr. Russell’s book should 
be invaluable. For it has the very rare quality of 
analytic and reasoned eloquence. Its distinctive 
excellence lies, it seems to us, not so much in the 
specialist ‘‘ studies in epidemiology,” as in the more 
popular essays and address which aim at explaining, 
partly by statistics, partly by verbal descriptions, the 
conditions which go to maintain (in very unstable 
equilibrium) the health of a modern city. 
One cannot help wishing that some of these essays, 
such as those upon ‘‘ The House,” ‘ Life in One 
Room,” ‘‘ The Children of the City,” ‘‘ Sanitation and 
Social Economics,” could form the basis of lectures 
to be given to audiences in every large town, or 
stripped, of course, of their statistics enter somehow 
or other into the curriculum of elementary schools. 
The last thing learned by the ordinary school child at 
present is how not to stuff, stifle, chill, and poison its 
own poor little body. 

Dr. Russell’s main theme is given in the words 
which he quotes from Dr. Farr (one of the first persons 
to elucidate vital statistics) to the effect that ‘‘ the 
nearer people live to each other, the shorter their lives 
are.” He, therefore, puts aside at once a host of health 
questions such as were raised by the Commission upon 
Physical Deterioration. He does not discuss, for 
example, the question whether the wages of unskilled 
labour are sufficient to provide necessaries for a family 
of average size, which raised so much controversy in 
the form given to it in Mr. Rowntree’s book on York. 
He does not consider the effect of modern machine 
industry in making the workman an old man in middle 
life. Nor does he touch upon that most important 
of all matters, the employment of women after 
marriage. He concentrates his whole attention upon 
illustrating and developing the statement that ‘‘the 
predominant factor in the health of cities is the pro- 
portion of house space to inhabitants.” This he shows 
in various ways. If the eight principal towns of Scot- 
land are divided into two groups of four, it appears that 
the population living in single-room tenements ranged, 
during the years considered by Dr. Russell, from 27 to 
15 percent. inthe first group, and from 14 to g per 
cent. inthe second group. In the town inthe second 
group with the highest death rate 23 per thousand 
died. The healthiest town in the first group had a 
death rate of 26 per thousand. The same result ap- 
peared from a comparison of different districts within 
Glasgow. If the death rate through the whole of 
Glasgow be compared with that of the one-room 
and three-room houses respectively, it appears that 
the former have considerably above, the latter con- 
siderably below, their proper proportion of deaths. 
Finally, ‘‘ of all the children who die before they com- 
plete their fifth year, 32 per cent. die in houses [ze., 
tenements] of one apartment, 2 per cent. in houses 
of five apartments and upwards.” Such figures as 
exist for London prove that the same relation between 
overcrowding and disease exists there. The Physical 


_ Deterioration Commission’s report showsthat where the 


percentage of population living two in a room is high, 
the percentage of deaths under one year of age 


(‘‘ infantile mortality”) is high also. To this fact we 
may add another which has not yet been staled by 
repetition. There is no reason to suppose that infant 
mortality is decreasing. In the decade from 1841-50 
it averaged in London 157 per thousand. In the decade 
1891-1900 it averaged 160, Such figures need no 
comment. 

Dr. Russell does not discuss the wider issues 
which have been raised in connection with the housing 
questions. He was an administrator, and he naturally 
sees the problem from the administrative point of view. 
Particularly interesting is his description of the Glasgow 
system of ticketed houses. ‘‘The Glasgow Police Act 
confers the power to regulate the occupation of houses 
of not more than three rooms, and not exceeding a 
capacity of 2,000 cubic feet. Tinplate tickets are fixed 
to the doors, stating the cubic contents and the pro- 
portionate inmates allowed at the rate of 300 ft. 
per adult, or two children under eight. These are 
called ‘ticketed houses,’ and are all one or two 
apartment houses. A system of night inspection over 
such houses is constantly maintained, and results in 
prosecution for overcrowding when the legal number 
is exceeded.” To mark ‘“ suspects” in this way 
obviously facilitates the enforcing of the sanitary laws. 
How much it is needed is shown by the fact that all the 
‘* uninhabitable houses”’ dealt with in one year were 
‘* ticketed houses.” Dr. Russell is impatient of lax 
administration, and rightly has nothing but condemna- 
tion for the theory that it is no kindness to the tenants 
of uninhabitable houses to interfere with them, because 
they cannot pay the rent demanded elsewhere. As he 
points out, when such houses are apparently cheaper, 
it is the cheapness of rotten fish or poisonous meat. 
In many cases they are actually let at a higher rate per 
room than those of better quality. The landlord has 
provided a bad article, but has to demand a high price 
to cover the destructive and defaulting tenant. In the 
lowest class sixpence or eightpence is charged for one 
room per might. The difficulty experienced by most 
authorities in enforcing the sanitary laws and closing 
such houses is due to the fear that displaced tenants 
may be unable to find accommodation elsewhere without 
fresh over-crowding being the result. In some resolu- 
tions adopted by the Glasgow Health Committee 
occurred the following: ‘‘ That the committee should 
proceed with the work of closing unhealthy and unin-~ 
habitable houses, as this committee is satisfied that the 
parties removed from such houses readily find accommo- 
dation elsewhere.” This is not the experience of 
authorities in the over-crowded parts of London, and 
it is difficult to see how Dr. Russell’s advice can be 
followed there with success. But in the suburbs it 
might be followed, and the last census shows that 
“overcrowding,” which decreased in Middlesex, in- 
creased in the counties ol Kent, Surrey, and Essex 
between 1891 and 1901. Whether even then the evil 
can be dealt with adequately without, firstly, bringing 
more land into the market by reform in our rating 
system, and, secondly, giving public authorities drastic 
powers of regulating the use of land for building (as in 
Germany) is a further important question which cannot 
here be considered. In any case our administration 
does not err on the side of severity, and Dr. Russell’s 
experience will be of the utmost interest to those who 
are engaged in the work of administering sanitary 
laws as they at present exist. 
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THE SORROWS OF AN INDIAN SECRETARY 
OF STATE. 


Wuat Can BE Done To Hetp Him ? 


yee position of a member of Parliament suddenly, by 

the whirligig of party politics, placed at the head 
of a great centralised department, must always be a diffi- 
cult one. It is his duty, as the representative of the 
popular will, to control a highly organised army of 
officials, strenuous, experienced, and bound together by 
esprit de corps. But he himself is rarely an expert in the 
affairs of his department, and is therefore dependent on 
those about him for information and guidance regarding 
the technicalities of his work. He has, accordingly, a 
choice of Hercules. He can either accept, with more or 
less inquiry and reluctance, the advice of his colleagues 
and subordinates, and sign the drafts prepared for him ; in 
this case he will repose on a bed of roses, while salving 
his conscience with such phrases as “ continuity of policy,” 
“factum valet,” and so forth. Or he may try to judge— 
and act—for himself. In this case his path will be a 
thorny one, until he either establishes his mastery, or gives 
up the struggle in despair. 

If the Minister is a genuine Tory, either professedly 
or at heart, the case is not so difficult, for his sympathies 
will naturally be with his official subordinates ; and he will 
probably think that his main duty is not so much to con- 
trol them, as to give them what is called “loyal support,” 
by discouraging complaints, and defending official action 
in the House of Commons. On the other hand, if the 
Minister is a genuine Liberal, and is determined effectually 
to enforce the principles of peace, economy, and reform, 
then indeed his work is cut out for him. But most diffi- 
cult of all is the position of this genuine Liberal if the 
office over which he is placed is the India Office ; if, with- 


out special knowledge of India, he finds himself suddenly 


in supreme command over Indian affairs; and is called 
upon to control and guide, from a distance of 6,000 miles, 
a great self-willed military bureaucracy, whose professional 
interests point, not to peace, but to “ active service”; not 
to economy, but to expenditure; not to reform, and ex- 
tension of popular liberties, but to an increase of official 
authority. These powerful bureaucratic influences lead to 
a most unhappy conflict between principle and practice in 
our Indian administration. The theory is that India is to 
be governed in the interest of the Indian people, in ac- 
cordance with the noble sentiments enunciated in the 
Charter Acts, and in Queen Victoria’s Proclamation of 
1858. But the practical outcome of the present system is 
that an official Imperium in Imperio has been created, 
adverse on the one hand to the aspirations of the Indian 
people, and on the other hand to the principles laid down 
by Parliament and the Crown. The questions for con- 
sideration are, What machinery exists to enable the Secre- 
tary of State to give effect to the principles approved by 
the British people, and to keep the official hierarchy in 
loyal subordination to the home authorities ; what defects 
are there in this machinery ; and how may these defects be 
remedied ? 

In order fully to appreciate the difficulties of the task 
imposed upon the Secretary of State, we must bear in 
mind that upon all Indian questions there exists an irre- 
concilable difference of opinion between the English 
officials as a class on the one hand, and the independent 
Indian public on the other: a difference as wide as that 
between Dublin Castle and the Irish Nationalists. It is 
the old quarrel, between the foreign maker of the shoe, and 
the indigenous wearer. But the machinery of the India 
Office makes no provision for guidance to reach the Secre- 
tary of State except from the official side; he has no 
opportunity of hearing the case for the Indian people; and 
is therefore without the materials for a judicial decision 
in matters of controversy. We are told, on the authority 
of Mr. Wyndham, that the ignorance of Cabinet Ministers 
regarding India is colossal. This may, or may not, be 
true. But the mind of the Secretary of State being a 


clean slate, would not so much matter if those chiefly in- 
terested had a chance of writing something on it. “ Un- 
fortunately, they are allowed no such chance. The Secre- 
tary of State is surrounded, and guarded, by a Council of 
ten experts, who are practically co-opted from the inner 
official circle. Never since the Council existed, has an 
Indian been allowed to enter this secret conclave, although 
retired High Court judges, and other experienced Indian 
statesmen, have been available for the office. Thus it 
results that the Secretary of State is kept in ignorance, not 
only of independent Indian opinion, but even of the views 
held by the rank and file of the services. Under these 
circumstances how is it possible for him to redress Indian 
grievances ? Further, it must be remembered that in 
India the initiation of measures is entirely in the hands of 
the officials. One would suppose that, for their own 
safety, foreign rulers would do their utmost to understand 
the races whom they govern. But in India the Viceroy, 
when initiating measures, has no recognised means of 
ascertaining the feelings and wishes of the people. Up to 
the present time there has never been an Indian on the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, and consequently the Execu- 
tive Government is out of touch with popular feeling: 
schemes of administration and legislation are hatched in 
the dark, mainly at the instigation of the great centralised 
departments, and by the time the projects are made known 
to the public, the Government is committed to a particular 
course, and considers that its “prestige” is involved in 
forcing it through, however vehement may be the popular 
disapproval. A striking example of such action is to be 
seen in the unhappy partition of Bengal. In this case 
the strongest national resentment has been aroused. The 
feelings of the people of Bengal are much what those of 
the Welsh would have been if, for the more convenient 
administration of the Education Act of 1902, the late 
Government had cut up Wales, and distributed the frag- 
ments among the adjacent English counties. Had there 
been an Indian on the Executive Council. he would, at 
the very inception of this scheme, have made it clear to 
the Viceroy how abhorrent the suggested partition would 
be to all concerned; and how a different distribution of 
the various provinces would better have met the admini- 
strative requirements, while giving satisfaction to all. 

Let us follow the partition question to the Secretary 
of State in Council at Whitehall. Here again, if there 
had been Indian representatives, they would have satisfied 
him that the feeling against partition was deep and 
abiding ; and they would have explained that if, under 
police dragooning, external agitation disappeared, this 
would be no subject for congratulation; it would be the 
sign that the discontent had gone below the surface, that 
the disease had struck inwards; and the outward calm 
meant disillusionment as regards the Liberal Party, and 
despair as to the efficacy of constitutional methods. 

Lastly, when the case of Bengal comes before Par- 
liament as the final court of appeal, what do we find ? 
Here we have a House of Commons, fresh and vigorous, 
specially qualified to give expression to the will of the 
British people. The party majority are for trust in the 
people, whether here or in India; they are reinforced 
by the powerful Labour section, who have scant sym- 
pathy with bureaucratic methods; while Indian expert 
knowledge is represented by a group of distinguished 
Anglo-Indians, who support the people’s prayer against 
partition; being themselves retired officials of authority 
equal to anything to be found in the Indian Council. Mr. 
Morley has therefore abundant material for Parliamentary 
backing, if he chooses to avail himself of it. But un- 
fortunately in past times it has not been the practice of 
Secretaries of State to rely upon this source of strength. 
On the contrary, owing to his official surroundings, the 
traditional attitude of a Liberal Secretary of State has 
been one of distrust of, and antagonism towards, inde- 
pendent members on his own side of the House: usually 
he has been the mouthpiece and apologist of official 
policy, overbearing the protest of independent members 
below the gangway by the mechanical majority secured 
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to him by his seat on the Treasury Bench. It is deeply 
to be regretted that in the case of Bengal Mr. Morley did 
not put his foot down. Looking to the way in which 
the partition was sprung without notice upon the Bengal 
people, he might now very well have promised indepen- 
dent inquiry. By so doing he would have stilled the 
prevailing unrest ; he would have established his personal 
authority; and he would have given effect to the funda- 
mental principles of Liberalism. 

Such being the defects in the machinery by which 
the Secretary of State is expected to control the bureau- 
cracy, and redress Indian grievances, what are the 
remedies ? The most immediate needs are set forth in 
the minority report of the Welby Commission on Indian 
expenditure. The measures proposed are mainly directed 
to two objects: First, to bring the Viceroy and the Secre- 
tary of State into touch with independent Indian opinion ; 
and secondly, to enable Parliament to exercise effective 
control over Indian affairs. Under the first head it is 
proposed (1) to strengthen, both as regards numbers and 
authority, the representative element in the Legislative 
Councils in India; (2) to provide that there should be at 
least one Indian in the Executive Council of the Viceroy ; 
and (3) to require that Indians of experience and indepen- 
dence should be nominated to the Council of the Secre- 
tary of State. With regard to the second heading, it is 
proposed (1) that each year a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons should be appointed to examine and 
report upon the Indian Budget, as passed in Calcutta; 
(2) that the salary of the Secretary of State for India 
should be placed on the British estimates; and (3) that 
the periodical Parliamentary inquiries into the condition 
of India should be revived. These inquiries used to be 
held every twenty years, before the renewal of the East 
India Company’s Charter, and from them originated all 
the reforms which distinguish our Indian rule from a 
Russian official autocracy. 

W. WEDDERBURN. 





WILLIAM DAMPIER. 


N estimating the work of any man, it is well to remem- 
| ber the conditions under which he worked ; for, until 
those are known, one cannot tell what difficulties he over- 
came. Under some circumstances, as when “ pricked on 
by your popes and kings,” a man does well almost because 
he cannot help himself. Under others, as when hounded 
from pillar to post, like Dekker; or dogged by duns, like 
Hogarth’s poet ; a man deserves reward for doing anything 
that is not positively criminal. In the ~ase of William 
Dampier, the subject of this paper, I would ask those 
readers, who find the voyages dull, to remember the life 
of him who wrote them. 

William Dampier was the son of a small tenant 
farmer, who rented a farm near Yeovil, in Somersetshire, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. The father 
died during Dampier’s early years, and such education as 
Yeovil afforded was withdrawn from the boy shortly after 
his father’s death. He went to sea in his teens, and 
made three voyages before he was twenty. In the year of 
his majority he was aboard an English man-of-war, as an 
able seaman, doing duty against the Dutch, in the war of 
1673. Shortly afterwards he was in Jamaica, working on 
a plantation. Then he served aboard a small trading 
sloop, which cruised about the Jamaica coast, supplying 
the planters with necessaries from Port Royal. Then he 
made a memorable cruise to Campeachy to pur. 
chase logwood from the logwood cutters of Laguna 
de Terminos. The life of the logwood cutters 
appealed to Dampier, for commercial not romantic 
reasons, so that he returned to Campeachy, 
and worked there as a cutter, until illness and a violent 
storm compelled him to leave the business. It was not 
always easy, in that far distant, “leewardly” place, to 
obtain a passage to the eastward. The only ship which 
offered happened to be a buccaneer cruiser, in which 
Dampier made a voyage of some ten or eleven months, 


before he returned to the Lagoon and to Jamaica. The 
voyage was eventful, but neither very profitable nor very 
bloody. When it was over he went for a short holiday 
to England, after which he again came to Jamaica, in- 
tending to sail to Campeachy with a cargo of rum and 
suvar, the two commodities most in demand among the 
lumber-men. Circumstances forbade his going this voyage ; 
and, shortly afterwards, a piece of ill fortune compelled 
him to join some buccaneers then preparing for a raid 
across the isthmus into the South Sea. For the next two 
years he was cruising with them as a buccaneer. Then he 
served aboard a buccaneer ship in the West Indies for 
rather more than twelve months. Then he settled, for a 
year or so, in Virginia, where he met with so many 
troubles that he was glad to join some old buccaneering 
friends, who were planning another raid. After various 
piratical exploits on the Coast of Guinea, this band of 
worthies passed to the South Seas, where, for several 
strenuous years, tley made buccaneering raids on the 
Mexican, Peruvian, and Chilean towns. Dampier left 
them eventually, in order to go to the East Indies, where 
he made some trading voyages, and served as gunner in 
the fort of a trading station. He then returned to England 
without a penny, but with a share in a tattooed East Indian 
whom he designed to show to philosophers and scientists. 
He disappears after this, for six years, when he published 
his first Voyage Round the World. In 1698 he obtained 
the command of H.M.S. Roebuck, and sailed in her to 
explore New Holland and New Guinea, as a captain in 
the Navy, commanding old naval officers, who regarded 
him as a little better than a pirate. The voyage was un- 
successful. 

The Roebuck sank at Ascension on her homeward 
passage and Dampier, on his return to England, was 
tried by court-martial and dismissed from the Navy for 
cruelty to his lieutenant. It is impossible to defend 
Dampier on this count ; but it is some consolation to think 
that the lieutenant was a sea-lawyer. No man can read 
the evidence without a secret joy that a person of such a 
crafty malice should have suffered a good deal before he 
triumphed. The court-martial had little effect on Dam- 
pier’s career. He obtained a post in the Customs, and 
soon afterwards went to sea again in command of a 
privateering raid, which proved a complete failure. Un 
his return, he went back to the Customs House, and after 
a year or two accompanied Woodes Rogers on his famous 
“Duke and Duchess” cruise. He never touched the 
prize-money from this cruise; for it was not divided until 
after his death ; but it was enough for him to raise money 
on, so that his last years were probably years of comfort, 
passed at home, or in the Customs. He died in February 
or March, 1714-15. 

When one considers this busy life of action, one is 
surprised that Dampier should have found time to write 
the three books of voyages by which he is remembered 
to-day. But when one considers that the man’s literary 
life was spent among pirates, lumber-men, and drunken 
and ignorant sailors, one is surprised that he ever wrote a 
werd. It is pathetic to think of him (“a man,” as Cole- 
ridge says, “ of exquisite refinement of mind”), writing up 
his journal, describing a bunch of flowers, or a rare fish, in 
the intervals between looting a wine-ship and sacking a 
village. Of ease and leisure, during the years of his 
literary production, he knew nothing. His best book was 
written aboard a buccaneer cruiser, amid the drunkenness 
and noise of his shipmates. He must have gone without 
sleep many times (a sailor will appreciate this sacrifice) in 
order to “take a survey,” or drawing, of the coast. When 
he went ashore he did not follow his mates into the rum- 
shops, to taste the “fine Rack,” or curious “ Bashee 
Drink,” of their heart’s desires. He examined the natives 
end the country, and jotted down every detail of every 
bird, beast, tree, and fruit which he chanced to see. We 
cannot say that the faithful chronicling of minute natural 
detail is the work of a great intellect ; but such chronicling, 
to have any value, should be both faithful and minute ; 
and the supreme faithfulness and care of Dampier’s 
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chronicling can only be gauged by those who take the 
trouble to compare the work of even the very best of the 
chroniclers who have succeeded him with the perfect work 
dene under such difficulties aboard the buccaneer cruiser. 
The accumulation of knowledge is one of the many 
pleasant ways by which men turn from wisdom. Know- 
ledge is not power; it is not even weakness. It is the 
comfortable, fat, and cloying thing which keeps men’s souls 
from life. Those who give themselves to the accumula- 
tion of knowledge, bury their beautv in the dust, and heap 
many parti-coloured blankets about their central fires. 
There are some men who acquire infimte knowledge that 
they may brood infinitely upon the whole of life. The 
work of these men is, as it were, a key, which opens the 
doors into the living world. Or, in the case of the 
greatest of them, it presents a perfected world, in which all 
things have been judged and ordered, according to their 
true significance. William Dampier is not among the 
greatest of these writers, for he judged nothing, not even 
himself ; but his work has this supreme merit, that it sur- 
veys the lesser kingdoms with a calm, equable, untroubled, 
and delighted vision. He charms us as all must charm us 
whose imaginations are both quick and clear. He excites 
us also, because he enables us to possess imaginatively the 
experience of his various and wild life. 
JoHN MASEFIELD. 





HANDICRAFT AT THE GRAFTON. 


N the programme of the Exhibition of Handicrafts 
now taking place at the Grafton Galleries it is 
stated that thousands of pounds’ worth of beautiful and 
artistic work is being turned out in this country, and that 
all that is necessary to its success and popularity is that 
it should be more generally known. For some reason ut 
other the beautiful and artistic work cannot display itself 
in such a way as to attract the public eye. It is carried 
on for the most part in a humble way, in unfashionable 
streets, up two pairs of stairs, in small workshops. The 
fashionable shops take no notice of it. a 

For these evils I see the programme before me is in- 
clined to blame the craftsmen themselves, who, it says 
rather unkindly, “either from lack of funds or want of 
business capacity, too often fail in obtaining generous and 
appreciative custom.” Doubtless, if you have no brains 
and no money, it is a difficult thing to make your way in 
the world; and so, in order to meet this difficulty and 
secure to the thousands of pounds’ worth of beautiful work 
being made the publicity it needs, the present committee 
has been formed, and the present exhibition organised, 
the peculiarity of which is that not only is the beautiful 
work itself to be seen, but the making of it also ; jewellery 
and enamel work, spinning, embroidery, mosaics, metal 
and wood work, glass-blowing, book-binding, lace-making, 
and a score of other crafts being all carried on before the 
eyes of the visitor. Moreover, one must acknowledge that 
the exhibition, as it complacently remarks itself, “ is being 
held under the highest auspices and patronage.” A prin- 
cess heads the list of patrons, and is followed by two 
duchesses and quite a long list of countesses and ladies. 
It is quite evident that modern craftsmanship is making 
this time a very serious effort to conquer the attention of 
fashionable, well-off London. We have here a move- 
ment in art which it will not do to ignore. The com- 
mittee itself is sanguine of success, and as it glances at 
its patronage list, “stocked with so fair a herd,” can 
speak with an airy confidence of “ rectifying” the long 
indifference under which craftsmanship in England has 
suffered ever since the death of Morris. 

It will be extremely interesting to see what the upshot 
will be, especially for those who know something of the 
revival of the crafts movement in England and have fol- 
lowed its long, obscure, and difficult struggles. How far the 
exhibition itself is really representative of that movement 
as a whole need not here be discussed. I missed among 
the various exhibits several names which I had been accus- 
tomed to consider as of the first rank in those kinds of 


workmanship. But, on the other hand, I made acquaint- 
ance with many whose fame had not hitherto reached me. 
That the carrying on of the work before the eyes of 
visitors may prove an attraction, I can well imagine. We 
all like being instructed, and especially we like being in- 
structed in the making of the common familiar objects of 
daily life. To see a thing being made, taking shape out 
of chaos, is always a pleasure. One feels it as one stands 
to watch a big London building, with its framework of 
iron girders growing in ordered sections behind its forest 
of scaffolding, and the same pleasure comes to me in 
watching the glass-blowers and carvers at the Grafton 
Galleries. 

This is so much to the good; but this, after all, is 
no more than an idle and fugitive curiosity. What chance 
is there of the exhibition really fulfilling its object and 
gaining the serious attention and custom of wealthy people 
for these creations of modern handicraft ? In my humble 
opinion, none whatever. Those who speak with con- 
fidence of rectifying public indifference on this score 
scarcely realise, it seems to me, with what they have to 
deal. Indifference is not, to begin with, the right word - 
to use. The present exhibition is not appealing to a 
public indifferent on matters of art, a public whose atten- 
tion is free, and as liable to be caught by one thing as 
another. It is appealing to a public whose sympathies 
are engaged already, and whose taste is pledged up to 
the hilt in favour of fashions and a style of decoration of 
quite a different kind and origin. At the present time 
the real attention, the real curiosity and acquisitive 
desire of English buyers, are not turned to the productions 
of their own generation at all. They are engrossed by the 
productions of the last century but one. They do not 
possess, the very duchesses and countesses of the pro- 
spectus do not possess, any real interest or any real en- 
thusiasm for these modern creations. True, there may 
be some of these industries which would seem to have a 
little niche of their own, and not to come into competi- 
tion with eighteenth-century work; but these, too, in- 
directly if not directly, feel the effects of the averted at- 
tention. All these crafts hang together, the slighter and 
more decorative sustained by the useful and permanent, so 
that, if craftsmanship in its main aspects is discredited, 
every lesser craft is blighted too. How is it that our 
exhibits of wood-carving are so poor? Because the craft 
is relegated to making knick-knacks for the housekeeper’s 
room; and it is relegated to that use because the mantel- 
pieces and door cornices and furniture of the chief apart- 
ments are all of a kind which does not admit these modern 
innovations. There is accordingly no field for its display, 
and it shares in the cold neglect to which modern crafts- 
manship in general is subject. 

Consider for a moment the extent of the evil with 
which this exhibition undertakes to grapple. In a healthy 
community, one bound together in all its sections by a 
vigorous communal life, it is to be supposed that crafts- 
manship would itself be the expression of that life, and 
that the wealth of the country would be devoted to en- 
couraging and developing these forms of art. How is it 
with us? In London, and it is the same in provincial 
towns all over the country, every street has its old furni- 
ture and bric-a-brac shops devoted to the collecting and 
distributing of English and French eighteenth-century 
furniture and ornaments of all kinds. A great many of 
them are in the hands of Jews, but whether in the hands 
of Jews or not they are equally divorced and cut off from 
the creative work of their age. Far from stimulating the 
craftsmanship of the present, they starve it by diverting 
from it the tide of wealth and custom upon which it 
naturally depends. Has the reader ever paused to con- 
sider how much money passes through the hands of these 
mere collectors yearly? I have not a notion what it may 
be, but it must certainly amount annually to many millions. 
Well, these millions represent the drain on contemporary 
industries. To this extent they are being bled year by 
year. Is it strange they languish? Needless to say the 
evil is not one of taste or fashion merely. It goes deep 
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into life. It testifies to the existence of a class in some 
degree cut off from the national life, and to accumulations 
of wealth diverted from natural and wholesome uses. 
Such is the state of things which the Grafton Exhibition 
is undertaking to “rectify.” I am sure I wish it every 
success in its endeavour. L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 





THE NEW GALLERY. 


HE nineteenth summer exhibition at the New 
Gallery is prolific in Christmas supplements. By 
no other than this familiar descriptive term can one 
describe the amazing number of painted ladies and gentle- 
men, with immaculate features, faultless complexions, and 
elaborate clothing, who grace the walls. One is particu- 
larly impressed by the superabundance and the genuine 
conscientiousness of these smooth and pretty pictures 
when one enters the West Room. One is surprised at 
their unanimity in style and execution. Still greater is 
the surprise at the names appended to some of them; the 
cult has gained some unexpected adherents. Respect 
mingles with pity when one views these efforts. It is not 
every painter who can paint flesh to look like porcelain, 
eyes to look like a doll’s for lifelessness, clothes that re- 
semble the best material that Paquin can produce. Years 
must have gone to the making of such perfection in these 
fabrics, years of conscientious, plodding labour—a waste 
of years. Therein lies the pity. Yet they will doubtless 
please those whom they are intended to please, and if the 
latter are not a critical class, it is a dispensation of Pro 
vidence that such a class should exist for the benefit of 
the artistry that stands on a level with its requirements. 
Little more remains to be said about the minor 
Bouguereaus and others who practise what in these 
advanced days might be styled the art of the 
peculiar people, neither can it be urged _ that 
their influx into the present exhibition spoils the 
latter's ensemble. The truth of the matter is that there is 
no ensemble to spoil. A collection of pictures where the 
units have less in common with each other would be diffi- 
cult to conceive outside the Royal Academy. One finds 
a few groups of course ; and the “ pretty ” group is one of 
the best defined. But for the most part the exhibits 
present a bewildering diversity of aim and _ fulfilment. 
However, this condition of things, being characteristic of 
nine-tenths of our big picture shows, is no matter for com- 
plaint in any one instance, and here it avoids what might 
otherwise be an unconquerable dulness. It would be 
terrible, for instance, to have the New Gallery peopled 
entirely with John Colliers and Herbert Schmalzes, or— 
to be strictly impartial—Herkomers or J. J. Shannons, as 
the latter indulge themselves on this occasion. 

What is stronger excuse for grumbling is the disparity 
existing between some of the names in the catalogue and 
many of the pictures bearing those names on the walls. 
The catalogue strength of the exhibition is rather greater 
than usual; the actual representation leaves much. to be 
desired. In the case of artists within the Academic fold, 
one would have thought that the visiting committee could 
have found something better in Mr. East’s studio than 
the two small and inadequate landscape studies that we 
find here; while it is due to the hangers at Burlington 
House to say that they would have experienced real diffi- 
culty in finding a suitable place for Professor von 
Herkomer’s astonishing and astonished portrait, No. 216. 
Here the difficulty has been faced—and ignored. Mr. 
Sargent, again, apparently uses the New Gallery as a 
dumping ground for his superfluous sketches, portrait and 
otherwise, and Mr. Hemy repeats past performances in 
two sea studies of a similarly trifling character. The 
acreage covered by Mr. J. J. Shannon is greater, but that 
is all. Such second and third best examples of the really 
capable are a disappointment, and only bear out the 
opinion before expressed, that the authorities are grow- 
ing more and more content to make their exhibition an 
overflow for Burlington House. However, they have 
made one or two happy selections. Mr. Brangwyn’s “A 


Wine Shop” is good, and looks good in its centre at the 
end of the West Room. In colour, it may be 
described as green coolness relieved by passages of ruddy 
warmth. ‘The two figures engaged with flagons in the 
foreground are redolent of the South—strong, strongly 
painted, and of a piece with their setting of luxurious 
shade, pomegranates, and a pumpkin. Decoratively 
speaking, the composition balances nicely, though it is 
no more pure decoration than much else of Mr. Brangwyn’s 
in that, in place of an abstraction of form, we get the 
form itself in all its sculptural vigour. There is a wealth 
of rotundity in the spherical shapes scattered about the 
immediate foreground—enough to make one feel that they 
might at any moment roll out of the frame—and no trace 
whatever of the decorous symbolism that would have 
signified pumpkins and pomegranates by, say, Puvis de 
Chavannes. At times one finds over-emphasis in Mr. 
Brangwyn’s modelling ; the strength of the high light, for 
instance, on the larger of the two wine flagons appears to 
have been miscalculated. Notwithstanding, it is a 
masterly and purposeful piece of painting that takes an 
added lustre from the tame or repetitive canvases by 
which it is surrounded. In regard to the latter, it is per- 
fectly clear that Mr. T. Austen Brown has reached the 
point when he requires a new impulse, or, maybe, a rest, 
for both his “ Haymaker” and his “ By the River” are 
wholly indecisive. Mr. Lavery’s two principal -contribu- 
tions, ostensibly portraiture, are merely skilful exercises 
in paint. It should, however, be said that his small pic- 
ture, “ Mary Reading,” outwardly a mere exercise, happens 
on far more of the magic of good portraiture than the 
others. One may draw a similar comparison between 
Mr. George Henry’s second canvas, “The Hour Glass,” 
and his piece de résistance, “Summer Morn.” In 
the smaller work he has achieved a rare harmony 
with flesh tones and deep blue and sage green, and 
the work has the charm of treatment kept simple 
throughout and of inspiration that has not waned be- 
fore the end, whereas the “Summer Morn,” so con- 
spicuous in the North Room, is only a large study wrought 
to a not quite felicitous finish. The subject consists of 
a girl in a blue dress, with auburn hair, standing by a 
window in a blue room and gazing at a yellow butterfly 
against the side of an open casement, and the aim ot 
the picture is presumably the realisation of rich daylight. 
This lighting he has managed very well. But he seems 
to have become oppressed by the lack of definite pic- 
torial motive, one might even say human motive, and 
so has sought to make his lady more interesting by work- 
ing up her features according to the most approved 
recipes, and in doing so he has partially lost the unity 
that may at an earlier stage have existed between her 
and her surroundings. Mr. Henry is too good an artist 
ever to be vulgar, but here he certainly seems to have 
lost his bearings. He set out to paint an abstraction 
and to render a vague poetic sentiment. He has nearly 
painted a story picture and a platitude. 

Sir George Reid’s spirited three-quarter length por- 
trait of Principal Donaldson is one of the most pleasing 
and dignified contributions to the exhibition. Mr. Harold 
Speed has executed a passable portrait of General Baden- 
Powell, which, despite the fact that the subject is en- 
gaged in the serious work of writing a despatch, rather 
suggests him in his character of jester. A landscape, 
“The Old Garden at Tivoli, by Moonlight,” is also the 
work of this painter, and is doubtless inspired by his 
last year’s success with the Chantrey Trustees. It looks 
somewhat like a Conder with the colour left out. There 
are very few landscapes that either aim at or succeed 
in being important. Mr. H. Hughes Stanton’s enormous 
“Sand Dunes, Pas de Calais, France,” has some formal 
graces, and the sense of spacious dune land, with its 
broken surface, of air and the salt sea breath, of wind- 
filled clouds, is on the whole well conveyed. Ruysdael 
found more colour in the dunes; but the moderns, for 
better or worse, see differently, and there is a decided 
attraction in the blend of flat, almost dead, tints that Mr. 
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Hughes Stanton gives us, and also in the lines of his 
staid, decorous composition. The “Sea Picture—the 
Jetty,” of Mr. F. H. §S. Shepherd, has dignity and 
luminous quality that entitle it to a more favoured posi- 
tion than has been accorded; and the “On a Lonely 
Moor,” by Mr. J. Coutts Mitchie, is a broadly handled 
though not very ambitious work that escapes the dulness 
attending several of the “tone” landscapes exhibited 
here. Mr. George Wetherbee is very disappointing, even 
in his “Dawn at the Gate,” which is the better of the 
two he sends. His handling is laboured, and he seems 
to have lost for the present the colour inspiration that 
made his pastorals so attractive. Messrs. D. Y. Cameron, 
Moffat Lindner, and Adrian Stokes appear to be marking 
time with pictures that show neither advance nor retro- 
gression, neither can Mr. R. W. Allan be said to be 
otherwise than stationary in his “A Fisherman’s Home.” 
The glow of a too glowing golden haze envelops Mr. 
R. Thorne: Waite’s “Children of the Downs,” but this 
painter does better with his “Cornfield, near Arundel,” 
in the cleaner colour of which he has caught the air and 
spaciousness of open country. Mr. C. W. Bartlett’s 
“Festival in Brittany ” is well-intentioned and accom- 
plished among the subject pictures, which, however, are 
not remarkable. One is glad to exchange the galleries 
for the twilight restfulness of the Central Hall. Here 
amid the sculpture Mr. John Tweed’s “Latona” is a 
serious, bigly-modeélled work, that sustains his reputation, 
if it does not enhance it, and there is an interesting 
statuette of Prince Kropotkin, by Alexandre Zeitlin. 
This section, while not exactly imposing, differs from 
the rest of the exhibition in being at least innocuous. 
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LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST. 
“T° HE Bloomsbury Hall, Hart-street, is a long, oblong 
room, with a level floor. At one end of it is a 
kind of dais of two different levels, winged with tapestry 
curtains, and led up to on each side by two or three 
steps. Two little, formal trees, in tubs, showing that the 
scene was out of doors, stood on this stage, which was 
crowded, when I entered, by five gentlemen in Eliza- 
bethan costume. It was the first time I had seen a per- 
formance of the English Drama Society. They were 
playing Love's Labour’s Lost. The casual and yet inte- 
rested style of the acting pleased me at once. The off- 
hand way in which the players made their exits and 
entrances put me in an appreciative temper, and the un- 
self-conscious manner in which the little page Moth 
(Master Cyril Bruce) ran about, sat down, delivered his 
quips, delighted me far more than the artful elaboration 
of pertness, which usually characterises such parts upon 
the professional stage. When music was required, the 
buzzing tinkling notes of a harpsichord picked out some 
air, “bien vieux, bien faible et bien charmant.” The 
actors went on and off, delivering their formal speeches 
with something of the stiff aplomb of the travelling 
player. ‘The play was acted straight through, with only 
one break before the fifth act; I sat so near that I felt 
almost like an Elizabethan gentleman perched on_ the 
stage itself. If I do not take care, I thought, I shall 
praise this performance more than it deserves; not more 
than it deserves, perhaps, though there are very weak 
bits indeed; but more than is fair in proportion to the 
deserts of other performances, which do not disarm 
criticism by the informality and charm of amateurish- 
ness. Often “that sport best pleases that doth least 
know how ”; but the critic should be on his guard against 
being pensively pleased by effects due to want of skill. 
To mention one passage spoilt: Katherine quite failed to 
express the touching beauty of the lines in which, address- 
ing Rosaline, she describes the effect of love upon her 
young sister: 
“He made her melancholy, sad and heavy; 
And so she died: had she been light, like you, 
Of such a merry, nimble, stirring spirit, 
She might have been a grandame ere she died; 
And so may you; for a light heart lives long.” 


Biron, too, should not speak the following lines in 
impetuous protest and astonishment, as Mr. Curtis spoke 
them : 

““To move wild laughter in the throat of death? 

It cannot be; it is impossible; 

Mirth cannot move a soul in agony”; 
but in a gloomy, disconcerted kind of way, as 
though his liking for Rosaline were deep, and her re- 
proof, her voice and eyes, had, for the moment, made 
laughter seem indeed a futile thing. He spoke through- 
out too fast; and wore on his face too constantly the 
gape of agitation, which is not the index of an eager 
mind, quick in fantastic observation and retort. Then, 
in that gorgeous burst of living rhetoric, sparkling “the 
right Promethean fire” at the end of the fourth act, the 
voice is all important. It must rise with energy of each 
new-born conception, and poise upon words with delight. 
Mr. Curtis declaimed the speech with energy, but with 
very little flexibility of expression. The lines— 

*“ And when love speaks, the voice of all the gods 

Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony.” 
he delivered in a tone of soporific solemnity ; but to my 
ear these are not sleepy lines. “The voice of all the 
gods” is to me, like those that precede it, still in the 
pitch of lyric ecstasy, and the voice of the actor need 
only fall with a certain gravity upon “drowsy,” and spend 
itself naturally with the breath at the end of the line to 
express all the meaning. I have criticised Mr. Curtis’s 
performance in detail because he acted his part with the 
gusto which starts one wondering how one would choose 
to have it done, and with the enthusiasm which 
suggests that crificisms, even though exceptious, may not 
be uninteresting to the actor. Jaquenetta (Miss Kathe- 
rine Stuart) was as good a “country wench” as I can 
remember. “Goodman” Dull (Mr. Ernest Marsh) was 
admirable, and Costard (Mr. Ashton Tonge) became an 
excellent Shakespearean clown; for he did not play the 
fool with hideous, humourless extravagance, which 
characterises, almost invariably, professional actors in 
such parts. The part of Armado is extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to play, since he must be perpetually fantastic. In 
no part is it so easy to tire the appreciation of an audience 
as in the representation of a never-intermitted extrava- 
gance of affectation. I think Mr. Arthur Goodsall did 
very fairly well. He was not always comprehensible ; 
his gestures were extravagant (they must be) and 
monotonous (it would require an actor with a genius for 
the fantastical to make them otherwise); but he did as 
well as any actor is likely to do, who has not a peculiar 
imaginative sympathy with the spirit of ancient fopperies. 
There is one side of Armado’s character which it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to suggest. The reader may remember 
that quaint, serious reproach which he offers to the jeer- 
ing court when they laugh down his impersonation of 
Hector. “ The sweet war-man is dead and rotten; sweet 
chucks, beat not the bones of the buried: when he 
breathed he was a man!” Armado was the most pre- 
posterous ass; but at the bottom of his grotesque affec- 
tation of language, as at the bottom of the stilted and sur- 
prising extravagance, of Lyly or any of the Euphuists, lay 
a very youthful, quite genuine, though often ludicrous, 
imaginative sensibility. The characteristic of Armado 
is that he is quite capable of being moved to tears by a 
phrase or idea preposterous or otherwise, but never by 
anything real. The same sensibility is, in the case of a 
Biron, the real source of the comic atmosphere of the 
play. The spirit which blossoms so grotesquely in the 
“man of fire new words,” this extravagant search at all 
costs for the poetic, for the wonderful, for the strange, to 
the absolute neglect of common-sense and actual feel- 
ing, was the spirit which also made the young king and 
his lords, first, “quaint votaries of science,” renouncing all 
love of women for more ethereal delights; then “ affec- 
tions men at arms,” wooing their ladies with such aban- 
donment of fancy. 

But at the end of the play their pretty flowers of 
sentiment begin to shiver and wither in the sudden waft 
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of the wing of death. A messenger brings the news in 
the midst of their laughter that the Princess's father is 
dead. At the first touch of reality these flowers 
of fancy begin to shrivel, and the four lovers turn in dis- 


‘ may to their ladies and ask for love in a spirit touched 


now by humility and fear. They no longer simply delight 
in the making of love, because it “gives to every power 
a double power above their functions and their offices, and 
adds a precious seeing to the eye”; and in the sympathy 
which Biron offers the Princess there is, too, a new note: 
‘Honest, plain words best suit the ear of grief.” 
But their mistresses are not yet content. They demand 
from their lovers the promise of a year’s abstention from 
sentimental delights, spent in sober meditation or in con- 
tact with sufferings of the world. Not otherwise will they 
consent to accept lovers, so dangerously inspired by a 
spirit which makes all things the playthings of imagina- 
tion. 

In this youthful play Shakespeare already gets out- 
side that merely literary sentimental enthusiasm, which, in 
the case of so many of his contemporaries, stood between 
them and great accomplishment; and he makes the temp 
tation of the poet, of the lover of words and ideas for 
their own sakes, the inspiration of his first comedy. 

DesMOND MacCartuy. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


ECOND thoughts about the Education Bill differ a 
little from the first. I don’t mean that the Bishops’ 
agitation has shaken the Ministerial majority. On the 
contrary, tke violence of this movement has rather 
defeated its end. What is that purpose? Not to 
destroy the bill. That must be seen to be impossible. 
The true motive is probably to encourage the Lords to 
go as far as possible in turning the measure into a 
scheme for the gradual propagation of denomina- 
tionalism—a kind of right of re-entry for the dogmatic 
Anglican system. The deformed thus transformed, the 
Government might find it very difficult to remodel the 
measure so as to preserve its original shape and 
intention. Is this difficult to compass? Not atall. A 
change in the proportion of parents entitled to 
demand the full denominational atmosphere, in 
the limit of population defining an urban area, and 
the trick is done. The machinery of the bill, so far 
from being harsh and rigid, is singularly flexible, and 
the four-fifths clause in particular is obviously capable 
of being made to serve the use not merely of re-esta- 
blishing but of reinforcing and stereotyping the hold 
of the Church over the National School system. The 
difficulty, therefore, of making concessions to the 
Roman Catholics is that those changes may be made 
to serve the purpose of the High Anglican element. 
This element wants first to discredit Bible teaching by 
the State—an object in which it may well succeed, for 
there are obvious objections to it—certainly to keep the 
full power of the clergy maintained and extended over 
the school system, especially in the rural districts, and 
secondly, to prevent any serious rise in the status and 
independence of the teachers. This latter object is 
frankly avowed in Dr. Gore’s interesting pamphlet. 
* * * * * 

The majority feels the force of these considera- 
tions, and, not from any bigoted feeling but from the 
fear that if the measure is weakened further it may 
lose all serious complexion, is now inclined to stand 
mainly on the ground of the bill, and the whole bill, 


and little else but the bill. The clergy have attacked 
its whole principle; and therefore it must be suspected 
of them that any amendments they propose and induce 
the House of Lords to press are intended to destroy its 
main structure, to break its back. If so, we must 
expect to see a strong stiffening influence proceeding 
from the seats behind the Treasury Bench. Had the 
Bishops chosen to take a moderate line, they might 
have impressed their view of Church interests on 
the bill far more successfully than they are 
likely to do to-day. And they have thfown themselves 
too much into the line of the High Anglicans, with 
their undisguised dislike for the old Protestant idea of 
the ‘‘open Bible” and their insistence on religion as a 
matter of scientific interpretation by experts. This is 
an intelligible view ; but it is pure Catholicism, and it 
obviously supplies the real spur to Dr. Gore’s oppo- 
sition. The bulk of the clergy do not face the alterna- 
tive to the unsectarian system, and say frankly that 
they will take compulsory secularism—secularism by 
local option we can have to-day—with denominational- 
ism in the background as a vigorously pressed supple- 
ment and alternative. There lies their weakness, and 
also their want of candour. For what they are really 
trying to do is to keep and enhance their control, to 
keep and enhance their system of religious instruction, 
and to keep and enhance the subjection of the teachers. 
These are objects with which the promoters of the bill 


cannot have much sympathy. 
* * 


* + 7 


The political prospect is interesting. Until Mr. 
Balfour’s speech on the Trades Disputes Bill, it looked 
as if the Lords were steering straight to the formid- 
able issue of destroying what is now the heart of the 
Trades Disputes Bill—the inevitable immunity clause 
—and the Education Bill, all within a few months of 
the great election. How could the Government meet 
such a challenge? Supposing they set up their bills 
again, and were again rebuffed? Could they possibly, 
for the second time in the history of modern Liberalism, 
fail to force an issue on the whole position of the 
Lords, and ask the country in effect for power to frame 
a new constitution. That is the point which many of 
us ardently desire to see reached. When it comes, we 
have done with the old order, and will have entered 
definitely on democracy. That is what we really 
want; it is the one condition of reality in modern 
English politics. I think we can beat them on cleri- 
calism and on trade unionism—both sound, well- 
developed issues, on which a man of medium opinion 
goes with the new advanced element. Now it looks 
as if the issue would be minimised in form, though so 
far as the Education Bill is concerned it may be quite as 
serious in reality as any of us apprehend. Weshallsee. 

7 . 


There is a certain division of opinion among 
Liberals in the Commons as to the advisability of 
pressing for further interference in the interest of the 
natives of Natal. Some favour the policy of an inquiry 
into the native question. Such an inquiry is most de- 
sirable, and to it South Africa must come, whether 
she likes it or no. The question is, whether it is wise 
to press it from this side. Many Liberals feel that the 
situation has been gravely affected by the colony’s 
refusal of Imperial aid and its turning to the 
Transvaal irregulars as its second military resource in 
time of need. That is a significant, many think a 
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happy, development. By all means let the self-govern- 
ing colonies look to themselves for defence, rather than 
tous. The sooner South Africa gets out of the habit of 
relying on the Imperial power for help against Boers, 
Zulus, or any one else but European aggressor, the 
better. The moment this habit falls into disuse and 
discredit, the true balance of power in South Africa is 
attained, and the repetition of such follies as the late 
war becomes for ever impossible. South Africa fara da 
sé—as all our colonies will do and are beginning to do. 
” 7 - * * 

I am not sure that for the moment by far the most 
interesting colonial problem is not the Australian one. 
The elections at the close of the current year will 
reveal an entirely new confrontation of parties. The 
Socialist-Labour forces will stand clear of all engage- 
ments with Mr. Deakin or other statesmen and fight 
for power on a definite programme of Collectivist 
action, namely, the nationalisation of those interests 
and businesses—the sugar and tobacco industries, 
insurance and banking—which have acquired a monopo- 
list or semi-monopolist character. I am bound to say 
that this profoundly interesting advance to Collectivism 
may come by way of Protection; for example, 
it is the State aid, or State preference, to the 
sugar industry, tendered by way of a_ high 
protective tariff, which has marked out the 
enterprise as a specially fit subject for complete 
nationalisation. What will come of this movement ? 
It will probably crush out Mr. Deakin’s party and 
will probably cause that interesting, if rather unsound, 
statesman to lose his seat. Probably also it will be 
beaten by Mr. Reid’s energetic anti-Socialist but on the 
whole Radical propaganda. The confrontation is quite 
new to us ; it indicates an entirely new and strange line 
of political development. It may mean that in a dozen 
or twenty years Australia may be an almost definitely 
Collectivist State. That will be a profoundly interest- 
ing event in world politics. 

* * - * 

Mr. J. M. Maclean's political and Parliamentary 
career is a little beyond the memories of our newest 
generation. He was a very stout man of his hands, 
a good, rather ferocious journalist, an independent 
Tory, with a strong bias against Chamberlainism, one 
of the few stalwarts of a party which does not encou- 
rage masculine types of politicians below the gangway. 
He was a good sledge-hammer speaker, amiable in 
private life, and, like many men! of this character, a 
hard hitter on the floor of the House and in his able 
journal. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

SIR,—Mr. Masterman seems strangely to have missed 
the mark in the opening sentences of his article. I am 
not aware of any “hatred” on either side. Sharp contro- 
versy over principle does not imply hatred. Even the man 
in the street has got beyond supposing that the members 
on opposite sides of the Speaker's chair hate each other. 
But (what is more important) the essence of the present 
controversy is not the question of Church or Dissent, but 
that of education by religious bodies or by secular. That 
1s a point, Sir, which I think even you fail to grasp, other- 
wise you would not write of secular education as a pos- 
sible future alternative to the present bill. 

he essence of the present bill is that it does secularise 
the whole of elementary education. The fact that a certain 
amount of vague religious instruction is prefixed does not 


make the education the less secular if it is conducted by 
secular bodies with secular aims through teachers chosen 
on purely secular grounds. Hitherto about half the 
children of the country have received this secular educa- 
tion, tempered by the fact that most of the teachers had 
been trained in colleges belonging to religious bodies, 
while the other half have received an education religious 
in its aims and spirit. Now, all schools are to be put into 
secular hands, and the secularisation of the training col- 
leges is soon to follow. That is the true inwardness of the 
bill. 

You defend this change, Sir, on the ground that it is 
part of the democratic ideal for the town or village, and 
that the days when the village or town could be governed 
by the Church are over. No one doubts it; and if there 
are Churchmen who grudge the reality of self-government 
to the town or village they certainly will get no support 
from the body of Church opinion. But does it follow that 
the secular body which manages municipal concerns is the 
right body to educate ? Education, if it is worth anything 
at all, is the training and development of a child's facul- 
ties, and, above all, of the character. This is a work 
totally different in kind from any other which the State 
or municipality undertakes ; for those all deal with circum- 
stances, this with character. It is in its essence a spiritual 
work, and therefore belongs to society, as organised 
(democratically, if you will) for religious (or anti-religious) 
purposes, not to society as organised for civil purposes. 

But if you do insist for democratic reasons on putting 
education into secular hands, be thorough in your demo- 
cracy, and allow each community to settle its own religious 
difficulty in its own way unfettered by any Cowper-Temple 
clause. That, however, is just what the Nonconformists 
will not hear of.—Yours, etc., 

G. H. TREMENHEERE. 

Portsmouth, April 25, 1906. 


P.S.—In reply to your note to my letter last week, may 
I say that I certainly should not deny two out of the three 
Churchmen you named to be “men of standing”? The 
Bishop of Hereford especially I shall always honour for 
his courageous attitude during the Boer War. I denied 
only that they were representative of any large number of 
practising Churchmen. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—The education question will never be settled 
until it is realised that sacred and secular teaching cannot 
be penned off into separate water-tight compartments. 
Such an idea is a palpable anachronism and can only be 
entertained by people who regard 7annhauser as secular 
and “Hold the Fort” as sacred. Public washhouses and 
bakehouses may afford to disregard the religious opinions 
of those who usc them: public schools cannot. 

Why were there Passive Resisters? Because the 
Conscience clause, though it exempted Nonconformist 
children from the specific divinity lessons, was felt to be an 
insufficient protection to them. It is equally clear that the 
provisions of the new bill are an insufficient guarantee to 
the parents of children who wish them to be undisturbed 
in a particular faith. The question is not whether “ funda- 
mental Christianity” is a good or a bad religion—nor 
whether religion gains by being presented as school-work 
_—but whether it is right that a parent should be forced, in 
the interests of material efficiency, to hand over his young 
children to have their characters moulded by a person of 
whose religious opinions he profoundly disapproves. 

Cromwell, one fancies, would rather have paid ship- 
money than have seen his children placed under the able 
tuition of Mr. Hobbes, of Malmesbury.—Yours, etc., 

T. Baty. 

Temple, April 21. 


SAN FRANCISCO'S GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—May I, through the columns of The Speaker, 
voice an appeal to the citizens of San Francisco before 
they build upon the ashes of their disasters, to consider the 
enfranchisement of their new city, by some system of State 
municipalisation ? 

Having visited this city more than once and being 
familiar with every part of it, these great disasters during 
the past week seem to have created the opportunity to put 
into effect, even if only to some partial extent, the main 
great idea which was so eloquently advocated by one who 
lived in that great city—Henry George—and who wrote 
there in that city his famous book thirty years ago, Pro- 
gress and Poverty. 
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The glorious site of San Francisco, visited by Sir 
Francis Drake, and many years later named and founded 
as a mission station by the Spanish monks of the Order of 
St. Francis, owes its greatness to-day to no one man, or 
to men, but to its unrivalled natural position, one of the 
finest harbours in the world, and almost the only one for 
thousands of miles along the Pacific Coast from Vancouver 
to Valparaiso. The City of San Francisco, built on seven 


-miles of sand waste, surrounded on three sides, east, north 


and west, by sea, extends from the great Bay of San 
Francisco on the East, for about five miles across to the 
full Pacific Ocean on the West. All the most valuable 
property is on the bay front, with its docks and landing 
stages, and diminishes in value as the five miles or so are 
traversed towards the Pacific; the last three miles are little 
more than half unbuilt on sand wastes, ending in complete 
sand wastes along the Pacific shore. All that is not built 
on is mapped out for that purpose, and has therefore some 
fictitious value. The abnormally valuable land lies on 
some eight square miles out of about thirty square miles, 
ready to receive a far greater city in course of years. The 
wealthy landowners possess, therefore, but a small fraction 
of the whole, and the majority of owners are what is known 
as “land poor,” waiting for the development of sites. 
Would it not be an act of great recklessness with this re- 
maining twenty-two square miles almost unbuilt on to re- 
build the city of to-morrow upon the comparatively small 
site of the ruined city of yesterday ? Should not the new city, 
with the warnings of the past week, be built in quite a 
different way, in sections, to withstand earthquakes, and 
surrounded by garden spaces, across which no flames can 
be carried by the ever-blowing winds of the Pacific, which 


_so much cause the always beautiful climate of San 


Francisco? Vienna of to-day, and many German cities, 
illustrate this style of building with open spaces. This 
new way of rebuilding San Francisco could not be done 
except by some great system of municipalisation, or land 
enfranchisement, a system which will add to the glory of 
a great city, and which must yet become even a greater 
city, uniting as it does now the Eastern World, with 
Western World.—Yours, etc., 
T. R. BRIDGWATERS. 
Temple. 


AFTER THE SHOCK. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—The blow fell upon me when I saw the beloved 
name, “San Francisco” whipped and shaken on an even- 
ing special bulletin, in the bitter wind that invaded our 
April on Wednesday last week. Even with the first terror 
and anguish I thought of California as a whole, and as 
the news has come creeping in to us my premonitions have 
been verified with only too much accuracy and horror. In 
the hurry of the moment names have been misspelled, 
points of the compass turned round, maps misdrawn, and 
altogether a journalistic confusion worthy of the event. 

It is a weary tale of years since I have seen that lovely 
and beloved land; but who of us who are of it can see 
without an insupportable pang of memory those words 
Benecia, Santa Rosa, Santa Cruz, Napa, Cloverdale, 
Ukiah, Suisun, and one passing allusion to a telegram 
that came through by way of San Pablo? That so stupen- 
dous a calamity could have come upon a land so fair is 
naturally like a bad dream to those who merely read about 
it. But to me, who have known every hill and forest and 
rocky shore, it becomes like one of those dangerous dreams 
within a dream from which we most mercifully awake 
when outraged nature can support no more. But from this 
dream there is no getting free. When I remember the 
sunshine, the blue waters, the inland bays and secret 
coves ; the great silence of the forests ; the pleasant orchard 
lands and the fields of green and gold; the ramparts of 
gleaming hills; the courteous, kindly, civilised peoples, it 
does not matter that London papers have said that San 
Francisco (insulting her broken grace by calling her a 
hideous abbreviation that my pen refuses to repeat) was 
the “ wickedest city in the world.” 

San Francisco! We of California are bone of her 
bone, flesh of her flesh. She was our pride, and our love, 
and the light of our eyes. In all the United States she 
was the one great civic hegemony that in the inevitable 
uniformity that Democracy bestows or forces upon a 
society had a promise of fulfilling to her Mother State 
what London is to this Empire, what Paris is to France, 
what Athens was to Greece—an inevitable centre, a voice, 
an inspiration. She has, I think, been compared to Pallas 
Athene. Let one compare her to the Mother Wolf of the 


Roman Twins: with all her opulence, her beauty, and her 
joy there was a leaven gaunt and cruel. But we who had 
her milk, who knew her love, and who found in her no un- 
solved mystery—we may wander over the wide world now 
and we shall be for ever only exiles.—Yours, etc., 


A CALIFORNIAN. 


DR. RICHARD GARNETT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1R,—In Mr. Arthur Symons’s most admirable and 
sympathetic account of Dr. Richard Garnett there is one 
passage that hardly represents the late writer’s views in all 
their width and tolerance, and may, perhaps, give pain to 
some of his many friends. Mr. Symons says of Dr. Gar- 
nett". . . he had an _ unrestrained contempt for 
creeds and formulas. The Twilight of the Gods 
shows almost a hatred of religions. He believed only in 
reason and the stars.” 

I venture to think that Dr. Garnett would be sorry to 
pass for one who held in “unrestrained contempt” ‘any 
ideas that, however limited and mistaken in themselves, 
had helped on the slow advance of humanity. In his 
correspondence with a friend he mentions Christianity as 
having “performed priceless services by civilising the 
barbarians, and founding a new literature and art by 
amalgamating its own mythology with the classical”; and 
he returns again and again to the standpoint that the help 
which all systems of religion had given in their degree to 
the development of mankind must command our recogni- 
tion and respect, while their evils might be unsparingly 
condemned. ; 
_ , His hatred was for “ecclesiasticism” as opposed to re- 
ligion, and he wrote recently to the same friend in a 
passage that deserves to be known and remembered: 

“Why do you say ‘if I were religious,’ and then pro- 

ceed to show that you are religious? You say, ‘One’s 
own strongest feelings and sense of real kinship go out to 
elemental things, and powers that scarcely have a name.’ 
What is this but religion of the highest and purest kind? 
Of all the devices of the devil, there is none more crafty 
than that of connecting religion with particular beliefs and 
observances, chiefly untrue or superstitious, and persuad- 
ing the most religious people that because they do not 
accept them they are irreligious; and they, believing him, 
and recognising that human life without religion is a sorry 
affair, become pessimists. But do you answer him in the 
words of Schiller (he knows German) : 

““*Welche Religion willst du bekennen? Keine von Allen, 

Die du mir nennst. Und warum keine? Aus Religion.’” 

Such words may seem wise and helpful to others beside 
the correspondent for whom they were intended.—Yours, 
etc., 

x ©. FT. 


TO OUR REVIEWER. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—Your reviewer seems to think that Mrs. Trafford 
Taunton, the author of the novel /gdrasil, is an American, 
and that the book is one of the numerous American novels 
of which editions are imported into this country, and of 
which, perhaps unjustly, a rather less serious view is taken 
than of books which are manufactured in England. Mrs. 
Trafford Taunton is not an American, nor is her book of 
American origin.—Yours, etc., 

E. GRANT RICHARDS. 

7, Carlton-street, Regent-street, S.W., April 7, 1906. 


THE ANNUAL DECLARATIONS OF BONUSES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—-In your last issue is an article by Mr. Dovey 
on insurance and annual valuation of life offices. 

One of the best of the British offices, the Norwich 
Union, declares bonuses quinquennially, but it guarantees 
intermediate bonuses for each year of duration at the same 
rate as last distribution, thereby in practice giving annual 
bonuses in the same way as the Prudential and other in- 
dustrial offices! 

While I quite agree with Mr. Dovey in his demand for 
annual declarations of bonus, I think he underestimates 
the labour a valuation entails on a_ head office staff 
already at full pressure- to keep up with the demands of 
an increasing new business.—Yours, etc., 


BRANCH MANAGER. 
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MR. BUTLER BURKE AND 7HE _ SPEAKER. 


Royal Societies’ Club, St. James’s-street, S.W. 
April 18th, 1906. 

SIRS,—My attention has been directed to the article, in 
the current number of Zhe Speaker, on my book—7/he 
Origin of Life. 

Apart from various inaccuracies, such as that the cells 
under discussion do not subdivide ; inaccuracies which show 
that the author of the article has quite misunderstood the 
whole. matter, and possibly only read portions of the book ; 
there are many insulting remarks. I have no concern, 
however, with the bad taste in which the article is written. 

My object in directing your attention to the article is 
to point out the atrocious and malicious libel which reflects 
on my qualifications as a student of science. 

In stating that the “work” was done in the Cavendish 
Laboratory—a statement which does not occur in the book, 
as only some of the experiments were made there owing to 
the particular appliances required—the reviewer adds 
“we wmagine that the privilege of working in that famous 
institution will in future be less easy to obtain.” 

These words constitute a libel, for which I must claim 
heavy damages unless they are withdrawn and an apology 
offered for them. 

I can produce the highest testimonials of my qualifica- 
tions to work in that laboratory, or any other laboratory of 
its kind. I am an experienced worker at research and have 
been associated with not less than four Universities, the 
Universities of Dublin (Trinity College), Birmingham, 
Manchester, and Cambridge. I am a pupil of Professors 
Fitzgerald, Schuster, J. J. Thomson, and others, and have 
obtained academic distinctions of the highest rank. 

Moreover, I am the author of papers in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, Philosophical Magazine, etc., and 
have had articles in the leading monthly reviews, notably 
the Fortnightly, to which I contributed the leading article 
for September, 1905, for which I received a fee equal to 
that of a Cabinet Minister. 

It is conceivable that these insulting, malicious, and 
libellous remarks about me may have appeared in your 
journal by accident and without your knowledge, but the 
statements put in print must be withdrawn and an apology 
offered for them, in a prominent place in your paper, 
The Speaker, not later than next week; otherwise I 
shall reluctantly be compelled to instruct my solicitors to 
take action for damages against you, without further 
notice.—Yours, etc., 


: J. BUTLER BURKE. 
The Proprietors, The Speaker. 


[We regret that the sentence which referred to the use 
of the Cavendish Laboratory for researches of this special 
character should have been put in a form suggesting a 
reflection on Mr. Butler Burke's general qualifications for 
the use of that laboratory, which, of course, were not in 
question, and we heartily apologise to Mr. Butler Burke 
for publishing a statement that was liable to this con- 
struction.—ED. The Speaker.] 





THE ANGEVIN. 


I, 
W HEN I was flying before the king 
In the wood of Valognes, in my hiding, 


Although I had not any thing 
I sent a woman a golden ring. 

Il. 
A ring of the Moors beyond Leon 
Of Emerald and of Diamond-stone 
And a writing no man ever had known 
And an Opal standing all alone. 

III. 
The shape a ring a woman to bind, 
The Emerald turns from celd to kind, 
The Diamond makes her sure to find— 
But the evil Opal changed her mind. 


IV. 
For when the king was dead, was he, 
I came back hurriedly over the sea 
From the Long Rocks of Normandy 
To Bosham, that is by Selsea, 
And we clipt each other knee to knee. 
But all I had was lost to me. 


H. BeLLoc. 





LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
MR. HUTTON’S ESSAYS.* 


HERE is one sentence in Mr. Hutton’s essays 
which should be written in letters of flame, and 

it is only the title of one of them. Itis called ‘‘ The 
Mystical Side of Good Sense.” This is important and 
admirable not only because it contains a very sound 
suggestion about life but because it conveys also a very 
sound suggestion about that typical atmosphere of the 
Victorian intelligence in which Mr. Hutton moved with 
great quickness and capacity. His generation in 
England did have good sense, and that good sense 
was entirely mystical; it was a religion. This particular 
praise of them is one that is not so much diffi- 
cult as dangerous to give. For we have heard since 
a great deal too much of that good sense; it has 
changed its character and become a peril. One of the 
oddest points in practical ethics is that a bad habit will 
not only lead a man to a vice, but it will also lead him 
from one vice to the opposite vice. Thus, for instance, 
aman may begin to drink too much out of mere 
audacity, and he may end by drinking too much out of 
mere cowardice. Thus aman may begin by being too 
extravagant to pay his butcher; he may end by being 
too mean to pay his butcher. This silent and dreadful 
alliance between all kinds of evil, even opposite kinds 
of evil, has in the same way distorted and depraved 
the old English good sense. There was a time when 
the English nation liked compromises because they got 
things done. Now the English governing class likes 
compromise because they prevent things being done. 
There was a time when the English compromised 
because they were the most practical people in the 
world. Now they compromise because they are the 
most unpractical people in the world. Therefore any 
eulogy on the old good sense has a certain possibility of 
peril. Nevertheless, the great quality revealed by the 
able men of that generation is a quality of good 
sense; and especially of the mystical side of good 
sense. Their political and religious philosophy was 
generally either wildly illogical or full of that particular 
kind of logic which builds a straight Roman road to 
Hell. But they did not go to Hell, because they 
declined altogether to stick tothe road. They had an 
astonishing natural sanity, like the sense of geography 
which is said to be possessed by birds ; wherever their 
roads went they knew where was their home. In their 
excitement, for instance, they often defended liberty 
by arguments that could be used just as well in defence 
of anarchism. Still, they never did use them in defence 
of anarchism. In supporting some small emancipation 
like, let us say, the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, they 
would sometimes for a moment occupy a position 
identical with the position of free love. But they 
would have been horrified if they had known it. 
Something quite instinctive and savage kept all those 
whiskered and top-hatted men tied to the central 
sanctities of a human tribe. They felt the ethical 
truth, not like a logician, but like an animal or an 
artist. Some men have an ear for music; they had 





*Brief Literary Criticisms. By the late Richard Holt 
Hutton. Selected from the Spectator, and edited by his niece, 
Elizabeth N. Roscoe. (Macmillan, 4s. net.) 
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an ear for morals. In all their histories, for instance, 
it was the fashion to say that the Mohammedans were 
better than the Crusaders, and that therefore (presum- 
ably) it would have been better if the Mohammedans had 
prevailed. But they never had the logical impudence 
to suggest (as a Frenchman might have done) that 
polygamy was better than monogamy, and that there- 
fore it would have been better if polygamy had pre- 
vailed ; a position for which there are a large number 
of highly persuasive and extremely atrocious argu- 
ments. They resisted such extremes by aninstinct purely 
religious in its nature. What they called their good 
sense was really their engrained mysticism. What 
they called their practicality was really their entire sub- 
jection to their gods. 

Through all these essays there rings again and 
again this melodious common sense. Wherever, 
especially, Mr. Hutton has to answer some position in 
itself aggressive or extravagant, he strikes suddenly 
the right note out of a thousand possible wrong ones. 
He is excellent, for instance, in answering Carlyle 
when he advanced the opinion that verse should not 
be the chief expression of earnest men, because 
it is a thing ‘‘which now no man reads entirely 
in earnest.” Obviously it is the real fact that 
people in daily life use prose, not because they 
are serious, but because they are a great deal too 
frivolous to venture upon poetry. Aman does not ask 
for a poached egg in poetry because he does not think 
a poached egg worthy of poetry. As a matter of fact it 
is quite worthy of poetry; it is a monument of 
the prodigality of Nature mingled with the passionate 
cunning of humanity. But it is because he thinks that 
a poached egg is not sufficiently serious that he does not 
ask for a poached egg in poetry. He does ask for the 
liberty of his country in poetry. He does 
ask for the pity of God in poetry. All this 
Mr. Hutton perceives very clearly; and perhaps 
his protest is all the better because it is written 
with a mid-Victorian respectfulness and under the 
immediate shadow of Carlyle. And he comes very 
near the nerve of the entire truth when he points out 
that Carlyle’s irritation against poetry probably arose 
from the fact that poetry always expresses an emotion 
complete and rounded at least for an instant and that 
Carlyle’s emotions were always jarring and confused. 
The truth is that prose cannot be better than verse 
because it is only imperfect verse. We should all 
sing for what we wanted if we could and if we really 
wanted it; we should base ourselves on the perfect 
example of that practical mystic, Master Tommy 
Tucker, who sang for his supper. All our speech (on 
the subject of supper especially) is a stammeriog 
attempt at song. 

With all this musical moderation in that type of 
criticism there went a certain definite disadvantage. 
Throughout Mr. Hutton’s essays we feel this dis- 
advantage; yet it is extremely difficult to define. 
Certainly it should not be called even mere unreality ; 
perhaps it should not be called even mere security. It 
is a certain air in the discussions which seems to 
indicate that nothing may ever come of them; or at 
least that the decision of them will affect a very 
defined area. Itis, in short, the great evil of modern 
England, the lack of a sense of a possibility 
of a revolution; of a final choice. I can only 
convey my meaning by an example. Mr. Hutton 


discusses in his essentially healthy way the 
problem of whether literary men should go in 
for politics. He gives instances pro and con, 
and he ends ona right note, saying that a man who 
has lost his literary fame in order to do practical good 
may say that even in a Christian sense he has lost his 
life to save it. But something is spread over the 
whole essay which makes the reader indistinctly feel 
that we are discussing whether a young man with a 
thousand a year shall pretend to write sonnets or 
pretend to make laws. The writer is absolutely uncon- 
scious of the fact that a question like this, unless we 
settle it rightly, will settle itself wrongly. He is quite 
unconscious that a vast and definite danger exists in 
modern England, the danger of the entire divorce 
of the artistic class from public spirit. The 
question to-day is not whether a poet should be a 
politician but whether a typical poet can be induced 
to be even a patriot. The argument is whether an 
author should govern; the fact is that the average 
author does noteven vote. This separation of art from 
the people is the most enormous tragedy of our time , 
and something in the atmosphere of Mr. Hutton’s 
essays prevents him seeing enormous tragedies. 
From thence came the pathetic paradox; that 
the broad- minded men of his time while 
they believed firmly in free speech and were 
in no sense excessive patriots, did little or nothing 
to warn us of the disasters against some of which we 
have already broken our shins. Nothing could get it 
out of their heads that any road the English went 
along was a road returning upon itself in an ordered 
and sheltered garden. Nothing could make them see 
what we (who are so much smaller) are beginning of 
necessity to see, that if we do take a wrong turning 
anywhere it may lead us, the England of Nelson, to 
the wreck of Spain or the dead waters of Venice. 
G. K. CHESTERTON, 





PURE AND APPLIED TOPOGRAPHY. 


Tue Roya Forests oF ENGLAND. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A. With fifty-three illustrations. (The Antiquary’s 
Books.) London: Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE BLACKMORE Country. By F. J. Snell. With fifty tlius- 
trations. (The Pilgrimage Series.) London: A. aud C. 
Black. 6s. 

Tue likeness and the inward dissimilarity of these two 

books can Lardly be hit off better than by saying that 

they deal respectively with pure and applied topography. 

For an applied science, besides being more practical, is in 

common less austere and coherent than its purer relative. 

Each work shows great research; exhibited in the one 

case for the sake of the forests themselves, and in the 

other case, partly for the sake of Exmoor, but mainly 
for Blackmore’s readers, pilgrims to his country, in mind 
by reading his novels, or in body by an excursion to the 
places mentioned in Zorna Doone, Perlycross, and The 
Maid of Sker. Mr. Cox is no guide, no Baedeker, unless 
to the old forest laws and eyres; to the evolution and 
devolution of royal forests. He describes but little of 
their scenery ; tells few anecdotes. His work has been cut 
down for the Press by more than a half, and in reading 
the volume as it stands we often wished for the remainder 
—on the clergy and forest pleas, historic trees, place and 
personal names in forest districts, etc. Mr. Snell, on the 
other hand, is by no means so austere. He is nothing 
if not anecdotal. And he is continually appraising and 
appreciating “the quaintness, the peace, and the good 
living of this part of rural Devon (and Somerset)—a land 

‘where the plain old men have rosy faces and the simple 

maidens quiet eyes.'” He is so generous with his wealth 
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of lore that it seems like looking a gift-horse in the mouth 
to say that he reminds one at times just a little too much 
of the irrepressible beadle who showed Mme. Bovary and 
her lover round Rouen Cathedral. The book would have 
profited not necessarily by excision, but by compression 
and sterner arrangement; and some of its jocularities 
would better suit a local antiquarian society, acquainted, 
as the reader cannot possibly be, with local laughing-matter 
and the writer's own self. Awed by his first-hand know- 
ledge of records, family history, traditions, ghost stories, 
gossip, and what not, we scarcely dare cast these little 
stones at him, and should not but for the Kingsley 
volume to follow. Nor, without support from the Ord- 
nance Survey, should we point out that his altitudes seem 
wrong. Dunkery Beacon is not, “with the exception of 
Cawsand Beacon, the highest summit in the West of Eng- 
land.” Both of these hills are overtopped by (among 
others) Yes Tor and High Willkays. Moreover. “ the 
purple eminence of Chapman Barrows, the highest point in 
North Devon,” is slightly lower than Span Head, appar- 
ently just within the North Devonian border. 

Roughly speaking, Mr. Snell ranges from the Black- 
down Hills, in Somerset to Dulverton and Watchet; and 
from Watchet, by way of Exmoor, Lynton, and Barn- 
staple, along the coast to Combmartin. He finds it neces- 
sary to repeat that Dulverton, where Tennyson began the 
“Hymn to the Sun” for Akbar—where the landlady of 
the hotel he stayed at once told us that Lord Tennyson 
was a very nice old gentleman except that he would smoke 
in his bedroom—that Dulverton and Exmoor Forest are in 
Somerset, not Devonshire. Botk Mr. Snell and Mr. Cox 
refute another popular error—shared by fairy tales and the 
Encyclopedia Britannica!—that “a forest is a tract of 
country covered with trees, of one or several species, or 
with trees and underwood.” Says Mr. Cox: 

“Had the true meaning of the old term ‘forest’ been 
grasped, much waste of learning, and of vain strivings to 
prove that such barren tracts as by far the greater part of 
the forests of Dartmoor, of Exmoor, and of the High Peak, 
or even of the larger portion of the New Forest were 
wood-covered in historic times, might have been spared.” 

He gives a delightfully naive passage from Manwood’s 
Lawes of the Forest (1598) to the effect that a forest is 
“a certen territorie of wooddy grounds and fruifull pas- 
ures, priviledged for wild beasts and foules of forest, chase, 
and warren, to rest and abide in, in the safe protection of 
the King, for his princely delight and pleasure.” 
Those who have seen the majestic clumps of beeches, the 
old fhorns, and the great red deer standing in the brakes 
and glades of Savernake Forest, where there are few of 
the modern pines and firs, will be little disposed to quarrel 
with Mr. Cox’s dictum that “the beautiful park of Saver- 
nake, with the open country adjoining, presents the best 
picture of an old English forest.” After describing the 
early forests, he deals briefly with such interesting matters 
as the forest courts, officers, beasts and agistments, the 
trees of the forest, and later forest kistory. Then, county 
by county, come the Royal forests in detail, only too brief 
again; their extent, afforestaticn, and particular laws, 
which in some places were so severe as to make poaching 
a game for knights; their disafforestation, decay, or sale 
into private hands. Throughout, the view is that of the 
antiquary rather than the naturalist. The plates, notably 
those from the British Museum MSS., are very quaint and 
pleasing in their vigorous attempts at realism with the 
aid of a primitive technique. Not the least amusing is 
“ Ladies Rabbiting,” wherein one lady is putting a dog, or 
a monstrous ferret, into the burrow, whilst another, kneel- 
ing in a somewhat devotional attitude, holds a net, in 
form between a tapestry frame and a musical instrument, 
over the bolt-hole. The Royal Forests of England should 
be very welcome not only to antiquaries, but to all those 
who are interested in forests, the beasts of venery, chase, 
and of sport, and the old legal procedure connected with 
them. 

The Blackmore Country is likely, however, to have 
the wider circle of readers, for it appeals to lovers of 
Blackmore, also to lovers of the West Country. The 
novelist having forbidden any formal life of himself, Mr. 
Snell provides only so many biographical details as can 


be given with due respect to Blackmore’s wish. It would 
be hard to write about Exmoor without reference to Lorna 
Doone and its author. The South-West of England is now, 
indeed, closely bound up with its romancers—Blackmore, 
Hardy, Kingsley, and Hawker of Morwenstowe, to say 
nothing of Eden Phillpotts and some other unplaced 
living writers. Names brought by them into common use, 
such as the Valley of Rocks, whick Southey called “a 
palace of the pre-Adamite kings, a city of Anakim”—the 
Doone Valley, anciently called Hoccombe, Westward Ho, 
and a resuscitated Wessex, proclaim the fact. Possibly it is 
because sundown and the Atlantic lie to the west of our 
islands, that so many feel a general application in Words- 
worth 's 
“And stepping westward seemed to be 
A kind of heavenly destiny.” 

Some even say that expresses, setting out into the west 
from Paddington, have an air different from all other 
trains, a little of the romantic air of a ship setting sail 
into the half-known. Others assert with reason that the 
remoter parts of the West Country are fifty years behind 
the times. Perhaps the truth lies in this: the West Coun- 
try is remote enough, old enough, and beautiful enough 
to take on easily the glamour of romance, and yet not 
strange enough to distract the mood so induced. Placards 
at Watersmeet advertise tenpenny (or is it one-and-two- 
penny?) lunches; a sign-post directs the pilgrim down 
a short riverside way to Lynmouth, across a bridge, where 
a further notice informs him that, the way being private, 
he must refresh himself at the house near by, cr pay a 
toll—or pant “up along ~ to the public road again! But 
even these things cannot seriously spoil the Blackmore 
country, though they are a disgrace to Lynmouth and 
Devon. There are other lovely spots, undefiled. Happy 
is the man who is able to go there, even in a char-a-banc ; 
happier if he kave Mr. Snell for guide and the excellent 
photographs of Mr. C. W. Barnes Ward to whet his zest ; 
and happiest, we contend, are the romantic pilgrims, few 
indeed, who can put aside all guides and wander there 
as their inclination leads them, fancy-free. Blackmore was 
one of these last. 
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“SPIRITUAL ADVENTURES.” 


SPIRITUAL ADVENTURES. By Arthur Symons. London: Con- 
stable. 

“SPIRITUAL ADVENTURES” is the title of Mr. Arthur 
Symons’s book of stories, the first he has written. The 
events differ, of course, in each, and the characters 
also; but, nevertheless, in every story the “ adventure ” 
is much the same. Each story is a peculiar case of 
mental and emotional detachment from the big, common 
world. The fragment of autobiography with which 
the book begins is also a modulation upon this theme. 
It is the story of a sensitive, studious, self-absorbed, list- 
less little boy, with a dreamy head and much sensuous 
curiosity, growing up among kind, humdrum people, who 
let him take his own way, without understanding it, within 
the limits circumscribed by their manner of living. He 
shows many of the feelings and perceptions that make a 
human being crave for intimacy and fit him for it, but 
he does not draw others to him. His school experiences, 
his relations to his parents, his failure to feel about rel 
gion as they feel, some curious early imaginings upon 
life and death and sex in a young nature sensitively sincere 
and weak, with a courage of its own; some vivid 
vignettes of memory, such as childhood has left with us 
all; these are the materials of this fragmentary self-reve- 
lation. 

If the reader sits down to read in a positive frame of 
mind with the size of this world in the corner of his eye 
he will exclaim, “ What is all this to me? Why does the 
author tell me such trifles about himself?” But if the 
book takes him in a mood, when he would otherwise be 
turning the pages of his own memory, it will meet with a 
fairer reception. The confessions read honestly, though 
the incidents are dwelt on with a too fond curiosity; and 
the author has a rare gift, the courage of his own tem 
perament- The use of such books, apart from the beau- 
ties they may contain, is to help here and there in remov- 
ing a sense of ifolation from the experience of others. 
Someone as he reads may say to himself: “So he felt 
like that too. I never thought anybody else could un- 
derstand.” But if while envisaging some common recol- 
lection he asks: “ Well, and what was the significance of 
that?” the author fails him. 

For, neither explicitly by comment nor implicitly in 
the manner of telling does Mr. Symons explain how he 
feels now about these dead, vivid pains and pleasures. 
They read like fragments of the life of dreams. Memory 
is a good compositor; under her influence things fall 
beautifully into their places; but the contemplation of 
her pictures, even when they are tenderly lighted, eats the 
heart out of a man unless he has philosophy enough to 
name them precious or worthless. 

We have described this book as a series of studies in 
detachment. Each story describes the adventures of a 
man or a woman ringed in by his or her own emotions 
and perceptions. 

Let us take them in order. The first story is that of 
a girl born in a squalid ghetto, in whom a talent for 
acting slumbers unknown to her family. “As a child 
Esther had a strange terror of the street in which she 
lived. She was never sure whether something dreadful had 
~~ happened there or whether it was just going to happen. 

; She imagined some great, vague gesture; not 
an incident, but a gesture; and it hung in the air, sus- 
pended like a shadow. The gestures of people always 


_ meant more to her than their words; they seemed to 


have a secret meaning of their own, which the words 
never quite interpreted. She was always unconsciously 
on the watch for their meaning.” Her temperament and 
talent are admirably suggested; the magnetism which 
drowses in her automatic nature, and her final awaking, 
through a passive love affair ending in a passion of 
jealousy, into the full possession of her talent. When 
this is achieved she feels “she might take back her 
lover, or never see him again, it would make no differ- 
ence. It would make no difference, she repeated, over 


and over again, weeping uncontrollable tears.” She has 
reached the state of detachment, which, to judge from 
these studies, is the essence of an artist’s temperament. 
The next story is of a musician. “He had never known 
what it was to feel the earth solid under his feet.” He, 
too, has a love affair; but “to love a woman is, for an 
artist, to change one’s religion.” He lets her go, and 
with her goes the last chance of touching real things. 
“He wondered what people meant when they spoke of 
general interests. Were wey a kind of safety-valve, 
for the 1ack of which he was bound sooner or later to 
come to grief?” The stages by which the sensation of 
sound gradually dominates the whole of his mind are 
very vividly descrived. The end is the isolation of mad- 
ness. “The Childhood of Lucy Newcome” is a very 
painful, exact account of a little girl, who sees first her 
mother and then her father die. With the death of her 
mother the dream life of her childhood comes to an end, 
“a more desolate, more practical,” seems to begin. 





FICTION. 


The Power of Ula. By J. Sheldon Williams. 
(Ward, Lock. 6s.) The hidden native white race of 
South America, like the South American revolution, 
crops up periodically in fiction, and always with romantic 
and exciting interest. In The Power of Ula we have 
much of the familiar plot, the English adventurers drawn 
into a mysterious quest, the yacht voyage, the civil war 
between two beautiful queens of the same race, the 
tragedy of an evil priesthood finally vanquished, and the 
royal marriage that rounds off the romance satisfac- 
torily. But there is something fresh in the manner of 
telling, and while one pleasantly anticipates the conclu- 
sion the adventures hold one’s interest. The descrip- 
tions of the Amazon race, of Ula, the wicked Queen, 
who makes her first appearance as a charming young 
lady in a London drawing-room, of the baleful snake-god 
and of the fighting in the palace, are boldly drawn. The 
power of hypnotism is introduced effectively, and a 
lively imagination plays throughout. 

Durham's Farm. By C. C. Yeldham. (Methuen. 
6s.) The story of Durham's Farm is the old tale of 
hopeless struggling against continued ill-luck, of the long- 
drawn battle between man and the grudging earth from 
which he strives to wrest a living. Oldholme, an invalid 
architect, takes to farming with no equipment save hope, 
inexperience, and the theatrical assistance of books. The 
result is a foredrawn conclusion, and his daughter Cathe- 
rine takes the burden of the fight upon her 
shoulders and strives to shield her father from the know- 
ledge of his failure. Courageous, passionate, indomit- 
able, she stands out in the story as a real and lovable 
heroine, and even her crime, by which she hopes to 
win for hima last respite from ruin, compels one’s admira- 
tion, born of an unflinching courage and the pressure of 
cruel circumstance. One is glad that for this strong 
young soul the tale ends happily; that she is not forced 
to the final sacrifice of her life, but marries the man she 
loves and who has shielded her secret from the law, not 
too late to ensure her father a peaceful evening to his 
hard-spent days. The characters in the book are realis- 
tically drawn, Catherine herself, the would-be lover who 
turns coward, the vulgar rector, and the narrow, selfish 
neighbours who watch with satisfaction the amateur’s 
failure and threatened ruin. The story is one of a real 
human sympathy, convincingly told. 


The Avengers. By Headon Hill. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co. 6s.) Headon Hill has skill in the weaving of an 
exciting tale, and this latest volume well carries out his 
reputation as a master of sensational romance. A 
millionairess schemes to secure her lover’s escape from 
a private lunatic asylum by substituting a double, hand- 
somely paid, and the complications in which her head- 
strong act results provide many chapters of breathless 
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adventure. The “Avengers,” members of a secret 
society led by a young woman of extraordinary boldness 
and resource, are naturally on the track of the wrong 

man, whom they hound through countless hair- breadth 
escapes, and who only avoids final execution at their 
hands by the miraculous and timely re-appearance of the 
real victim whom he has been impersonating. Needless 
to say, there is a strong love interest, and the romance 
is brought to a timely and conventional ending. 


The Sign of the Golden Fleece. By David Lyall. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) The thirteen tales that 
make up this volume deal with the various tenants of a 
small square in the North of London, and the story of 
each of their lives is pleasantly told. Those who can 
appreciate the simple account of the vicissitudes of every- 
day folk will find a real enjoyment in these slight stories, 
told with humour and sympathy, and bound together suffi- 
ciently for a continued interest. Miss Be thia, the tenant 
of No. 13, is a dear old lady who moves through the 
book as a fairy godmother, of limited means, but un- 
limited kindliness, to the other inhabitants, assisted by 
her delightful litle handmaiden, Tilda Ann. David 
Lyall’s work may not appeal to the reader who demands 
sensational interest fer hurried hours, but her quiet charm 
and sympathetic touch will win her for this as for her pre- 
ceding volumes, a sufficiently wide and genuinely appre- 

ciative public. 


In the Roaring Fifties. By Edward Dyson. (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.) An exciting rescue at sea, in the 
first chapter, is a fitting introduction to what the reader 
may expect who elects to follow Jim Done, emigrant and 
adventurer, though the stirring events of his life in the 
Australian goldfields. The atmosphere of place and 
period are well caught, and there is no lack of incident 
throughout to keep the interest of even the most jaded 
novel-reader from flagging. The life of the camps, 
wherein the rawest human passions are brought to the 
fore and each man must fight for himself, the desperate 
struggles and the open-handed, happy-go-lucky element 
of free life in the new country, are vividly described. 
Love and adventure play equal parts in Jim Done’s 
career. How he fares throughout many vicissitudes and 
how fresh surroundings make a new man of him is told 
with a swing that will commend the novel to all who 
enjoy a stirring tale with a good finish. 


Captains All. By W. W. Jacobs. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) Mr. Jacobs is one of the few real 
humorists who never pall, and his position in the 
field is unassailable. Captains All needs” little beyond 
its author's name to recommend it to a public always 
eager for the kind of entertainment Mr. Jacobs so ably 
provides. The collection of short tales contains some of 
his very best work in this line. Such stories as “The 
White Cat,” and “The Temptation of Burge, ” are in 
their way inimitable, and in each case the situations 
evolved by the author’s ready imagination and keen in- 
sight into the small failings of humanity are such as to 
compel merriment from “the most grave. Some old 
acquaintances are to the fore here and there, notably 
sob Pretty, the poacher, and one hails them with plea- 
sure. We defy the most confirmed misanthrope to read 
Captains All without that wholesome laughter which is 
the salvation of a busied and sometime over-serious age. 


The Poison of Tongues. By M. E. Carr. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 6s.) The price of the silence which 
shields another is often dearly paid. How dearly, is the 
motive of this novel which the author has most fittingly 
named, since it deals with the history if a scandal set 
afloat by idle tongues. Young Ralph Charteris, the idol 
of his family, is killed in an Indian campaign, and Cap- 
tain Thursby, his friend, but a stranger to his relatives, 
returns to England to bring them the personal account 
of his death. An ugly story comes unexpectedly to 
light which concerned y Charteris intimately, and 
Thursby, to save Ralph’s family, and particularly his 


sister, from knowing the truth, accepts the onus of 
the scandal, which he can only refute at the cost of the 
dead boy's reputation. The gossip spreads, and 
Thursby suffers social boycott. Julian Charteris, who is 
in love with him, learns at last the real reason of 
Thursby’s obstinate silence before the charge; the know- 
ledge comes upon her with shattering force, and weigh- 
ing all issues she decides that the truth must be published 
at all cost to restore the reputation of the man _ they 
have wronged, only to learn the agony her act of justice 
causes to those dear to her, including the young girl to 
whom Ralph was engaged, and who, like all others, im- 
plicitly believed in his honour. The Poison of Tongues 
is a fine conception, well carried, and there is brilliant 
handling of the characters who move upon its stage. An 
extremely clever novel which should go far to advance 
the author’s reputation. 


By a Vanished Hand. By Alfred Feeney. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co. 6s.) The five stories included under 
this title are of diverse interest, but there is enough of 
mystery and adventure in each to afford good entertain- 
ment for a lonely hour. Nihilists, the Carbonari, modern 
detectives, figure in the pages, and the tales are all well 
planned and cleverly told. As the title indicates, these 
stories have been reissued in their present form since 
the death of the author, and in both plot and treatment 
they sufficiently justify their republication. 





TEN YEARS OF TORY GOVERNMENT. 


A HANDBOOK FoR THE USE oF LIBERALS. London: Liberal 
Publication Department, 1905. 


In these 324 pages the highly-competent directors of the 
Liberal Publication Department, in Parliament-street, 
have summarised and criticised in sixteen chapters the 
evil oe and the good left undone, sh the Unionist 


New Volume of Sess ae the Author of “‘ Obiter Dicta.” 
In square crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 5s, net. 
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AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Honorary Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
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author a special place in modern literary criticism.” —Daily News. 
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Governments under which the country has been suffering 
since 1895. The book is not rhetorical; but then, as Mr. 
Birrell says in his prefatory note, no rhetoric can be so 
deadly as the plain and unadorned record of their deeds. 
There is one sentence of Mr. Birrell’s, however, which is 
a very finished production and deserves to be quoted, 
because it so exactly hits off the situation when it was 
written : 

“Mr. Balfour still outstays at Downing-street the wel- 
come he never received, and will probably live in history 
as the Prime Minister who has declared his right to remain 
in office without the pretence of the support of the 
country.’ 

The book is, of course, mainly (though not entirely) 
critical ; but it is by political criticism that we arrive at 
constructive measures. The excellent summary of Tory 
finance, which appears on the first page and is supple- 
mented on p. 237 (five years of naval construction) and 
elsewhere, points to the urgent necessity for retrench- 
ment in military and naval expenditure, which was actually 
doubled in eight years—from 36 millions in 1895 to 72 
millions in 1903. The chapters on agriculture and educa- 
tion in the same way, by showing what the Tories ought 
to have done or ought not to have done, helps us towards 
a scheme for the abolition of the doles and a thorough 
teform of local taxation. From this point of view the 
summary of the Local Taxation Report is necessarily 
inadequate. 

The survey of Licensing Policy suffers from one very 
serious omission. No attention is drawn to the ex- 
pediency of regraduating the licensing duties, which has 
been repeatedly advocated from the Liberal Front Bench. 
Under the present scale small drink houses pay 50 or 
60 per cent. on their rateable values and large ones 5 per 
cent. or less!) Much stress was laid upon this point by 
Mr. Asquith in one of his speeches in Scotland. 
Liberals will look with curiosity at the valuable history 
of Home Rule for Ireland which concludes as follows : 


“Once again it has been shown that those responsible 
for the administration of Ireland are driven by the logic of 
events to Co-ordination, Devolution, Home Rule—it does 
not much matter what the exact name on the label is.” 





A GOOD GARDENING BOOK. 


THE SMALL GARDEN BEAUTIFUL, AND HOW TO MAKE IT SO. 
By A. C. Curtis. London: Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. 
Tus is a really good book, and yood books cn elemer- 
tary gardening are rare. Perhaps Mr. Curtis tries to tell 
us rather too much. He ranges over the whole subject 
of horticulture and «sthetics in about 150 pages. He 
even deals with the kitchen garden, which might well 
have been left out, since it cannot very well be a part 
of the small garden beautiful. But he does manage to 
get an immense amount of information into his. space, 
and it is all conveyed in very clear and concise language. 
Mr. Curtis even has a quaint and pretty style, which he 
gets no doubt from his genuine and discreet enthusiasm. 
He does not ramble off into foolish jokes like many 
writers of garden books. He does not rhapsodise over 
the daisies on a lawn or the robins chirping in an apple 
tree. But he manages to convey his information as if 
he liked giving it; and that makes the information the 
easier and the more pleasant to digest. Most of his 
suggestions on the designing of small gardens are excel- 
lent, and his plans cught to be very useful. He does not 
ferget the rock garden, and tells us how to place it in a 
narrow slip of ground without making it appear incon 
gruous. He also gives directions for the making of a 
small bog garden, a very useful thing on a dry soil for 
those who wish to grow a few moisture-loving plants. 
Once or twice we notice that his instructions do not seem 
to be quite right. He says, for instance, that Onosma 
Taaricum is best increased by division. This is surely 


not so. The plant is almost always propagated by means 
of cuttings, and they are not difficult to strike if the 
But these are very minor details. 


leaves are kept dry. 


The book as a whole is one of the best on gardening 
that we have seen for a leng time. We must notice the 
reproduction of a water-colour drawing of a rock garden 
which forms the frontispiece of the book. It is enough 
by itself to make anyone take to rock gardening. 





THE MOST SENSIBLE OF 


ORLEY Farm. Tue Smartt Hovse at 
Trollope. 


NOVELISTS. 


ALLINGTON. By Anthony 
London: John Lane. Cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 

SOME years ago it looked as though the works of Anthony 
Trollope were dead. Most of the many novels he wrote 
were out of print; his name was hardly mentioned in the 
writings of critics. His peculiar quality and merit was so 
entirely opposed to the merits and qualities of the French 
and Russian novelists, who were catching the intelligent ad- 
miration of the time, that he was in danger of being for- 
gotten. It is to the credit of readers of the present day 
that they welcome new editions of his works. such as 
these ‘we are reviewing. In sanity, good-heartedness, 
solidity of imagination, and in the easy, flowing way he 
tells a story, he has no rivals, except Scott and Fielding, 
‘the point in which he contrasts most with the school ot 
fiction which temporarily obliterated his fame lies in 
the natural art with which he suggests the all goings-on 
of social life surrounding his characters. The sur 
roundings are not romantic, but they are real. They do 
influence, as all observers know, even the most inti- 
mate passions and experiences of individuals. For in- 
stance, in Orley Farm we have a picture not only of the 
whole of country society, in which the principal characters 
live; but beyond even that large open environment, we 
are aware of national life or of the complexity of social 
machinery and institutions, of the law, of trade, and even 
vaguely of the geography of the world. This impression 
is not striven for in the manner of the sociological 
novelists ; but it is the natural result of his regarding life, 
not as an artist or as a writer with a purpose or with a 
hunger for facts, but as a sensible man of the world, in 
whose ken all such things naturally find a place. Orley 
Farm is one of the most exciting stories he ever 
wrote; Zhe Small House at Allington one of the 
most delightful; in both the reader enjoys to an extra- 
ordinary degree that pleasure which so few novelists can 
provide—the pleasure of feeling, gs he turns the pages, 
that though he cannot foretell himself what is coming, he 
can absolutely trust the author to tell him what actually 


did happen. 





ANATOLE FRANCE. 


Au Petit BoNHEUR. By Anatole France. Paris: Calmann- 
Levy. 

Tuis play was produced for the first time last February ; 

it is now the last of M. Anatole France’s published works. 
There are four characters in the play—Germaine, her 
friend Cécile, M. de Nalege, and Jacques Chambry. 
There is no plot, hardly a dénouement, for there is 
nothing to unravel. We listen to Germaine fencing alter- 
nately with Nalége and Chambry, her would-be lovers ; 
and at the close Germaine yields to Chambry’s entreaties. 

“A demain cing heures. Vous viendrez bien sur? 

“Trois marches. Je changerai le tapis pour 
vous.” 

“ GERMAINE (seule): Au petit bonheur!” 

Now the whole point of the play lies in this last ex- 
clamation. The interest lies throughout in the contrast 
between the two lovers and in the doubt which of the 
two she really prefers. She tells Chambry that she likes 
him best. 

“CHAMBRY: Je ne peux pas vous quitter. C’est vrai 
que je ne le peux pas. C’est plus fort que moi. 
Germaine vous me feriez beaucoup de peine. 
Je parle sinctrement. Vrai, vous me feriez de la peine. 

“GERMAINE: De la peine, pour quoi? ... 
cause de Nalége? 

“CHAMBRY: Mais oui! 
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HIGHWAYS & BYWAYS 
OF LITERATURE. 


Messrs. Blackie and Son (Ltd.) are issuing a series of the 
MASTERPIECES OF LITERATURE IN THE FRENCH, 
GERMAN, and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. The books selected 
cover a wide field, including Travels, Romance, Poetry, 
Drama, Adventure, Essays, Fiction, &c. The volumes are 
furnished with biographical and critical introductions, and 
with explanatory notes on difficult passages. Printed on 
good paper, in clear type, and strongly bound in limp cloth 
in a handy form, the books may be carried in the pocket for 
reading at odd moments. 


BLACKIE’S FRENCH CLASSICS. 
PRICE FOURPENCE EACH. 
OVER 50 VOLUMES READy, 


including Works by Hugo, Rabelais, Michelet, De Musset, La 
Fontaine, Daudet, Moliére, Chateaubriand, &c., &c., &c. 


BLACKIE’S GERMAN CLASSICS. 
PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 
16 VOLUMES READY, 


including Works by Goethe, Schiller, Kérner, Heine, Grimm, 
Kotzebue, &c., &c. 


BLACKIE’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


OVER 50 VOLUMES READY. 
PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 


Including Works by Macaulay, Lamb, Swift, De Quincey, 
&c., &c. 




















Write for Prospectuses, 
BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50, Old Bailey, E.C. 
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A brilliantly-written book. 


IMPERIAL 
PURPLE 


By EDGAR SALTUS. 
3s, 6d. net. 


A tale which grips. 


THE SIN OF 
SALOME 


A Powerful Story by 
A. L. HARRIS. 3s. 6d. 


UNCLE 
PEACEABLE 


By REGINALD TURNER. 
Second Edition. 68. 





A real and genuine success. 


A SON OF 
THE PEOPLE 


A Romance by 
The Baroness ORCZY, 
Author of 
“Tue Scarcet Pimperne.” 


Mr. Geo. R. Sims says in the 
Referee: ‘**Uncle Peaceable’ I 
have had from Mudie’s, and think 
it one of the most amusing books 
of the year.’ 


THE A ROMANCE 
MARRIED IN 
BACHELOR RADIUM 


8th Thousand. 6s. 





An Unconventional Novel by A Tale by 
J. HENRY HARRIS, 
H, SANT M. LANYON, huthec of 
Author of “Tue Fisuers,” “ East Ho!” 
“*Saran P. G.” 6s. 3s. 6d. 








Lonpon: GREENING & CO., Lrp., 
18 & 20, Ceci. Court, CHarinc Cross Roap. 
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From Messrs. 1. & T. CLARK’S LIST 


A HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
By Principal T. M. LINDSAY, D.D., Glasgow. Vol. I. 
The Reformation in Germany, from its Beginning to the 
Religious Peace of Augsburg. Just published, post 8vo, 
Ios. 6d. 


** Principal Lindsay is unsurpassed as an authority on the history of the 
Reformation."— The British Weekly. 


THE AUTHORITY OF CHRIST. By DAVID 
W. FORREST, D.D., Edinburgh. Author of “The Christ 
of History and of Experience.” Just published, post 8vo, 6s. 


THE NEW REFORMATION. Recent Evan- 
gelical Movements in the Roman Catholic Church. By Rev. 
JOHN A. BAIN, M.A. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

‘A remarkable book. It should be read even by those who usually look at no 
print but what they find in the newspapers. It discloses a state of matters in 
the present world in which we live, which few have any idea of, and which it 
concerns everyone to know.”—7Zhe British Weekly, 


JAMES, THE LORD’S BROTHER. By 
Principal WM. PATRICK, D.D., Winnipeg. Just published, 
post 8vo, 6s. net. 

**We welcome this volume asa scholarly and reasonable contribution to a 
clearer understanding of the forces at work during the apostolic age. . . . 
We know of no English work which takes the personal history of St. James and 
analyses it in the same complete way.”— The Times. 


THE GIFT OF TONGUES. By DAWSON 


WALKER, D.D., Durham. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


A GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT 





EEK. By Dr. JAMES HOPE MOULTON, Didsbury 
College, Manchester. Part I—PROLEGOMENA. §8vo, 
8s. net. 


No other Grammar takes adequate account of those wonderful discoveries ot 
Greek papyri, which within the last few years have altered the entire basis of the 
study of New Testament Greek. 


Special Prospectus free on application. 


THE RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
INDIA: THE UPANISHADS. By Professor P. 
DEUSSEN, University of Kiel. Translated by Professor 
A. S. GEDEN, M.A. §8vo, ros. 6d. 

** Professor Deussen’s work is a masterpiece. Reading with some of the 
first Pandits of South India, I have found ample reason to endorse almost 
every one of his statements.” — Professor G. U. Popgz, Oxford. 





EDINBURGH: T. & T. CLARK, 38, GEORGE STREET. 
Lonpon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 





PHILIP WELLBY S NEW PUBLICATION 


Autobiography of a Soul in Paradise. By ROBERT JAS. LEES. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PRESS NOTICES OF FIRST EDITION. 

Yorks Post.—‘* An extremely fascinating story.” 

Irish Times.—“ \s calculated to bring comfort and strength to many a doubt- 
ing mind and feeble heart.” 

Birmingham Gazette.—‘* Mr. Lees's story is supremely fascinating.” 

Manchester Courier.—** It is reverent, poetical, and quite ingenious in con- 
ception. It will appeal specially to Spiritualists, many of whose religious beliefs 
it embodies.” 

Scotsman.—“* Through the Mists’ belongs to the same order of literature as 
the ‘ Revelation of St. John the Divine.’ ” 

Academy.—" Mr. Lees acts merely as recorder, and his work should have 
much of the vogue that fell to ‘Letters from Hell’ on the one hand and 
* Letters from Julia’ on the other.” 

Light.—“ A beautiful and original book. . . . The story is pitched high, and 
is told with dignity, seriousness, and a certain subdued splendour. From beginning 
to end it is amide and worth reading.” 

Liverpool Post.—“ A sincere attempt in the torm of a kind ot allegory to fan 
the flame of religion in men’s hearts .. . will well repay perusal by seekers 
after truth.” 

Christian World.—' Speculations on the future life show genuine insight, 
and are clothed often in much beauty of form. The work altogether is some- 
thing more than a four de force of imagination, though something considerable 
at that. It is the outcome, evidently, of a deeply earnest mind pondering 
incessantly on life's ultimate problems, and with much to say on them that is 
suggestive and helpful.” 


THE SECRET OF THE SPHINX. Recorded 
by JAMES SMITH and JOHN WREN SUTTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Extract from the Prologue.—‘‘1 am he who will be spoken of, hereafter, as 
Archon the Scribe. I have lived many lives and have borne many names, both 
upon earth and upon other planets. The events I shall describe are my own 
experiences, which I am permitted to recall and torecord. This book, therefore, 
will be a chronicle and not a work of fiction.” 

A remarkable and powerful romance of the ancient land of the Pharaohs, 
purporting to be a true relation of incidents which occurred long ages since. As 
a picture of the conditions of lite in Egypt under her old rulers it is without a 
rival in the literature of the subject. 
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SOME BETTER THING FOR US. By 
A. S. L. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 
ContTents.—Introduction. Faith: A Practical Matter. Fear: Its true 
Function, Truth in Relation to Life. Error in Thought, and its Dangers. The 
Law of the Lord. The Law which Gendereth Bondage. The Two Points of 


View. The Threefold Cord of Prayer. Object lessons of Christ's Methods in 
Healing. Health, Holiness, and Power. 





PHILIP WELLBY, 6, Henrietta Street, London. W.C. 
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“GERMAINE: Oh! bien . si c’est & cause de 
Nalége, n’ayez pas de peine. Vous n’avez pas & vous en 
faire, je vous assure. 

“ CHAMBRY: Bien vrai? Vous me préférez? 

“ GERMAINE : Je vous préfére. Etes-vous content! 


This is clearly not a case of passion. Germaine is not 
unlike Céliméne, and her other lover Nalége stands in a 
relation to her not unlike Alceste’s relation to Céliméne 
in The Misanthrope. Nalege takes the line of the honest 
man who refuses to take love’s name in vain. He is a 
sportsman and fond of reading and of meditative walks in 
the woods. He begins by reproaching her for listening 
to and enjoying the frivolous, insincere love-making that 
her charms attract. Her friend Cécile has just left the 
room. 
“GERMAINE: C’est vrai qu’elle est amiable. 
““NALEGE: Trés amiable. 
“GERMAINE: N’est ce pas? Et les hommes n’ont pas 
Yair de s’en apercevoir. Elle me le dit deux fois par 
semaine: ‘Je ne suis pas plus laide qu’une autre, ni plus 
sotte. Eh bien, c’est incroyable personne ne me fait la 
cour. 


““NALEGE: Et & vous, ou vous la fait toute la journée. 
“GERMAINE: Peuh! 

““NALEGE: Toute la journée. 

“GERMAINE: Non! de cing & sept.” 


He then begins to reproach her, to prove to her that there 
is such a thing as real passion; but that passion makes a 
man behave to the woman he loves in a way that cannot 
please her, making him awkward and unintelligent, so that 
she always chooses the man who does not feel enough to 
lose his self-possession. Germaine does not believe in 
passion. “La passion c’est comme le tonnerre, ga ne 
tombe jamais sur vous.” He goes away disgusted and 
disappointed, refusing to spend the evening in her com- 
pany. Germaine reflects as follows: 

““Bien sir que Chambry ne me disait pas des choses 
absolument nouvelles, qu’on n’avait point dites encore, 
qu’on ne dira plus. Mais il y mettait de lagrément et un 
certain accent qui est & lui. Et Nalége, ses sauvageries 
ne doivent pas étre non plus bien neuves. Et elles sont 
agacantes. . . .” 

Chambry, on the other hand, is the adroit and urgent 
lover Nalége has described. He wins; but he 
does nt win her heart. She has none and he 
does not want it; but she is not satisfied either. Per- 
haps the best translation of her last exclamation would 
be “A bird in the hand!” The charm of this play lies 
in the exquisite delicacy and point of the dialogue, and 
in the spirit of indulgent equitable irony, never blaming 
too much or admiring too much, which plays over every 
scene. 





EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. 


EveryMan’s Liprary. Edited by Ernest Rhys. Vols. 50-100. 
London: J. M. Dent and Co. 1906. 1s. per vol. 
WE have received from Mr. Dent a fresh batch of 
volumes in his “ Everyman’s Library,” and we are bound 
to say that both publisher and editor continue to make 
good the ambitious title of the series. “To reprint all 
that has worn well in English literature” implies on the 
part of the projectors the widest catholicity of taste, 
and, glancing through the list of volumes, nearly one 
hundred, already issued, we are delighted to find that 
the scheme includes not only translations of the great 
classics, such as Euripides, Marcus Aurelius, Plato, 
#Eschylus, but a number of standard books hitherto not 
accessible at the price, such as Finlay’s Byzantine Em- 
pire, Froude’s Essays in Literature, Coleridge’s Bio- 
graphia Literaria, Stanley's Memorials of Canterbury, 
Tyndall’s Glaciers of the Alps, Speke’s Discovery of the 
Source of the Nile, Robertson’s Sermons on Religion, 
etc. Among the original features of the library we note 
The Books of the New Testament, arranged in the order 
in which they came to the Christians of the first century, 
by Principal Lindsay, a volume which has long been 
called for; and that wonderful but little known novel of 
Defoe, Captain Singleton, leads us to hope that the 


publisher will reprint Captain Jack and Moll Flanders, 
novels which have been so long and so unjustly passed 
over by latter-day generations. It is good that a com- 
plete Morte d’Arthur, edited by Professor Rhys, should 
be put into the public hands at the ridiculously small 
sum of two shillings, and that anybody can now & for 
a shilling Mr. Stopford Brooke’s Golden Book of Cole- 
ridge, Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, Froissart’s Chronicles, 
Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobiography, Burnet’s History 
of His Own Time, and Balzac’s Wild Ass’s Skin. So 
far as we have examined “ Everyman's Library,” we find 
the text free from expurgation, and we hope tnat Mr. 
Dent will adhere to this rule, for it cannot be too often 
repeated that the text of the classics should be sacred 
from the attacks of the Bowdlers and all their kin, who 
would “improve” an author's morals, and tell him what 
he ought to have said. We shall look forward with 
interest to the reprints of the Elizabethan authors Mr. 
Dent promises to us, and wé hope also that some transla- 
tions of the best Sagas will not be forgotten. 





THE RETICENT EAST. 


THE GOLDEN TwRESHOLD. By Sarojini Naidu. London: W. 
Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 
THE publication of a volume of Eastern poems set down 
through the medium of a Western language compels our 
interest, offering, as it does, the prospect of an authorised 
glimpse into that vague, psychical twilight of the Oriental 
mind. In the case of the present book, all our precon- 
ceived ideas of the gorgeousness of Eastern life, its vivid 
colour, its capacity for immeasurable darkness, and that 
strange sense of nocturnal crying which invests the security 
of the bazaar with the terror of the jungle, are amply 
realised. Moreover, there is a fairly well defined restate- 
ment of that mystical Epicurean outlook with which we are 
already familiar. But what we look for so eagerly in an 
Oriental work—that is to say, some attempt to explain the 
process by which that condition of quiescent endurance, 
coupled with ecstatic appreciation of movement and colour, 
is arrived at—we do not find. We already know the pro- 
perties necessary to a blissful Oriental existence through 
the Song of Solomon, the Arabian Nights, the Rubaiyat, 
and many more besides. But here we have the phenome- 
non of an Eastern poet who has lived in London and been 
brought into contact with the profound self-consciousness 
of modern thought, and it was surely not unnatural to ex- 
pect that some trace of this attitude would find its way into 
the writer’s poetry. We were especially moved to search 
for this, because Mr. Arthur Symons in his introduction 
says: “ Through that soul I seemed to touch and take hold 
of the East.” It may be that the writer’s own personality 
held more of subtle suggestion, more of direct self-revela- 
tion, than her poems, for in the latter, though we are made 
aware of a mighty procession toiling onwards afar off, and 
hear from time to time thin echoes of its pulsating pro- 
gress, yet at the end we are left with a sense of disap 
pointment in that the magic word which shall open for us 
the wondrous cave is not spoken; and as it is impossible 
for Western intelligence not to feel a certain childishness 
in the presence of the age-worn East, so, like children, we 
are apt to set too high a store by promises lightly made, 
eagerly awaited, never fulfilled. Finally, we are dismayed 
by a myriad unknown perfumes, quickened by a con- 
sciousness of wondering young brides and tranquil hours 
in rose-scented palaces and if we say ultimately in the 
writer's own words to Buddha: 
“The end, elusive and afar, 
Still lures us with its beckoning flight, 
And all our mortal moments are 
A session of the Infinite. 

How shall we reach the great unknown 

Nirvana of thy Lotus-throne ? 
it is only because, with her fragrant verses, she has 
awakened in us a desire to be more nearly admitted to 
the splendor of her company. 
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fairly well supported, but Yankees have naturally 
NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. suffered severely owing to the San Francisco disaster. 


Money MarkeET PosiTION AND OUTLOOK. 

When the Bank rate was lowered on the 5th inst. 
to 34 per cent. I pointed out that the position scarcely 
justified sucha step, although it was probably rendered 
necessary by the weakness of the outside market. 
This week the probability of a return to the 4 per cent. 
standard has been seriously discussed, and on Wednes- 
day several bill-brokers would only quote rates 
‘*subject”’ to an advance in the official minimum. It 
is really astounding how often this kind of thing 
happens. Over and over again the mere academic 
observer points to factors which are studiously ignored 
by the market, and it often looks as though the people 
who control the world’s principal financial centre were 
quite incapable of seeing beyond their noses. How- 
ever that may be, all the talk that was indulged in a 
few weeks ago about the advent of easy and cheap 
money has so far proved very wide ot the mark, and 
there is no immediate prospect of any fundamental 
change in the conditions. To some extent this 
is due to an unforeseeable cause—the San Fran- 
cisco disaster—but the main reasons might have 
been visible to anyone who cared to look for 
them. The Bank, however, in spite of its having 
lost £1,350,000 in gold from abroad during the past 
week, has decided to leave the rate at 34 per cent. for 
the present, but it is generally believed that a return to 
4 per cent. cannot long be delayed. A good deal 
depends on how much gold New York is able to take 
from us, and whether the losses in connection with the 
San Francisco fire necessitate the transfer of any large 
amount of funds from this side. The Continental 
exchanges fortunately have moved slightly in our favour, 
but we are by no means out of danger in that direction, 
and certainly with a reserve of less than twenty-three 
millions we cannot afford to see our slender stock of 
gold further depleted. During the past week £660,000 
in gold came back from circulation, and there was also 
a contraction in the notes, with the result that the 
reserve was reduced by only £523,000. 


IpLE Stock MARKETS. 

Before the Easter recess hopes were very generally 
expressed that business would wake up considerably 
after the holidays. But so far there has been no sign 
of these expectations being fulfilled. In fact the Stock 
Markets have been exceedingly quiet this week, and 
apart from the Settlement very little business has been 
transacted in any department. The account proved a 
very small one, and it was easily arranged, although 
the Banks were able to exact 4} to 44 per cent. for the 
renewal of their fortnightly loans. But that does not 
fully explain by any means the continued apathy of the 
public, who are doing practically nothing outside a little 
investment business. Possibly they have been awaiting 
to see the full effects of the San Francisco disaster, and 
whether the issue of the Russian loan will help to make 
the outlook clearer. Perhaps they have not much 
money to spare for speculative purposes, or they may 
be merely sick and disgusted at the treatment they 
have received in the past at the hands of un- 
scrupulous market manipulators, which would not 
be very surprising. However that may be, markets 
have nearly all shown a drooping tendency, and 
in many cases investors have now a good oppor- 
tunity of picking up stocks cheap. This applies parti- 
cularly to the better class Home Railway securities. 
Consols have been depressed by the dearness of money, 
and there was some selling pressure attributed, perhaps 
wrongly, to realisations by insurance companies. 
Among Home Rails heavy falls have occurred in Metro- 
politans, Brighton A Ordinary, North Western, and 
North Eastern, the last named in connection with 
labour disputes. Canadian Railways have been 


Dealings have been very restricted, and the declines 
range up to $8}. Mexican Rails have been heavy 
Owing to the disappointing dividend and report, and 
Argentines have been affected by the discovery that 
big increases in gross receipts do not necessarily mean 
a corresponding gain in net revenue. The mining 
sections have been very quiet. Kaffirs have been 
rather weak owing to the Zulu unrest, although prices 
are now above the worst. Westralians have attracted 
little attention and are generally lower, but there has 
been some inquiry for West Africans. 


Tue Russian LOAN. 

The prospectus inviting subscriptions for 
413,101,000 Russian Five per Cent. Bonds at 89 per 
cent. made its appearance on Tuesday morning and 
confirmed the details of the issue which had previously 
been published. The list was closed on Thursday 
forenoon, and it was announced that the English por- 
tion had been considerably over-subscribed. It was 
also stated that the French portion had been covered 
several times over. At the price the bonds unques- 
tionably look attractive from a market point of view, 
and it is perhaps rather surprising that the premium, 
which was at one time as high as 23, fell to }, although 
there has since been arecovery to 3. This latter move- 
ment seems to indicate that public subscriptions came 
in more freely than had been anticipated. But whether 
these have been sufficient to cover the whole issue may 
be doubted. There is far too much distrust of Russian 
finance and of the political outlook to.attract the ordi- 
nary investor and the small premium was not sufficient to 
encourage speculative purchases. Butof course the bulk 
of the loan was underwritten, and if the public took 
five or six millions it would be technically correct to 
say that it was largely over-subscribed. As to France 
covering the £48,000,000 offered there several times 
over, we have heard that kind of thing before. In a 
notorious case which occurred some dozen years ago 
a Russian loan was officially reported to have been 
covered fifteen or twenty times, but the public took so 
little of it that it had to be withdrawn to avoid a 
financial crisis in Paris. Probably things. are not so 
bad this time by a long way, but unless the public 
have taken the bulk of the loan there may easily be 
trouble. Of course, a Russian loan yielding 5} per 
cent. must look very tempting to the French investor, 
but the big difference between that and the return he 
was content with before the war will have caused a 
good deal of heartsearching as to the safety of the 
investment, and he may have decided that he has 
already too many eggs in the Russian basket. And it 
cannot be gratifying to a democratic people that the 
loan has been hurried out before the assembling of the 
newly-elected Duma. 


INSURANCE LossEs AT SAN FRANCISCO. 

They will not be so serious as the original estimates 
indicated, but they will be quite heavy enough. The 
London and Lancashire admits that half its reserve of 
42,157,000 may be absorbed, the Royal puts its 
possible loss at £1,350,000, and the Liverpool, 
London and Globe gives its total liability as under a 
million. It does not follow, however, that the whole 
of these sums will have to be paid; in fact, when the 
buildings which fell from the shock of the earthquake 
before they took fire are eliminated under the terms of 
the policies, it will probably be found that the claims 
actually payable are very much less. Under these 


circumstances, and considering the big reserves which 
most of the companies have accumulated, the heavy 
fall in the prices of the leading shares certainly seems 
overdone, and the present would appear to be a good 
opportunity of picking up a few on favourable terms. 
LoMBARD. 





